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GENERAL NEAL DOW’S 
MESSAGE AT NINETY. 


Ir is not easy for me to realise that my life has 
so far exceeded the years allotted to man as to 
become the subject for remark. My interest in 
current events is still great, and my time so 
occupied with present activities that I can spare 
little to my past. 

Mine was a long-lived race, several of my 
ancestors passed by ten to twenty years the 
three-score and ten limit, two reached one 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
ONE Penny. 


hundred, one passing one hundred and four, 
while my honoured father lived to within three 
months of ninety-five, with hardly a sick day in 
his life. For at least three generations my 
progenitors lived the frugal, quiet, well-ordered 
lives enjoined by the rules of the Society of 
Friends, of which they were members (indeed, 
as farmers, conquering homes from the wilder- 
ness of New England, they found small scope 
and slight temptation for any other mode of 
life), and they transmitted to me the family 
tendency of longevity, unimpaired by dissipation 
or excess, In youth, being fond of athletic 
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sports, and having opportunity for reasonabl® 
indulgence in them, I thereby added to my 
inheritance of health and strength. 

I have been frequently subject to long expo- 
sure and great fatigue, and have sustained 
injuries from which escape with life has seemed 
miraculous. At sixty, exposed to the hardships 
of army life in camp, in a climate to which I was 
unacclimated, wounded in battle, and passi 
months in a military prison, my health was sub- 
jected toa strain which only a strong constitu- 
tion could sustain. Toa long-lived and sober 
ancestry, therefore, my present health is due. 

I have, however, been particular in the matter 
of diet, so far at least as to avoid eating to 
satiety at meals, and altogether of what I have 
found hurtful. I have abstained always from 
intoxicating liquors and tobacco, and am con- 
vinced that such abstinence has greatly con- 
tributed to my health. I have borne physical 
and mental strain under which associates as 
strong naturally have failed, because, as I 
believe, they resorted to stimulants. Observa- 
tion has convinced me that these are injurious 
in health and worse than useless in disease. I 
know there are some doctors who differ from me 
in this, but not more than I from them. 

I have always slept well. Always able to 
continue at work as long as occasion required, 
sleep has come easily when opportunity served. 
This has been due in part to prudence in diet, 
but more in trying to bear in mind that “ suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” My life 
has had its share of care and responsibility, but 
I have endeavoured to do each day what might 
be better done then than on the morrow, leav- 
ing to the morrow what could be better done 
then. Thus, and in wasting no regrets on the 
inevitable, in trying to endure what could not 
be cured, and in borrowing no trouble, I have 
saved the great waste of health and strength 
which always attends useless anxiety. 

I have always been busy. I think it may be 
truthfully said I never willingly passed an idle 
hour in my life. Books have been my closest com- 
panions. In their company content and plea- 
sure have been found when all other conditions 
tended to discomfort and unrest. So that time 
has never hung heavily on my hands. Vaca- 
tions, in the ordinary sense of the term, have 
been unknown to me for many years, and were 
always few and far between. But I have found 
recreation in the line of my employments, which 
have permitted me to enjoy the scenery and 
meet the people of many lands. I am con- 
vinced that healthful, agreeable and useful 
employments tend to contentment of mind, 
strength of body and long life. 

There is little danger in too much occupation 
of that kind, but great danger in having none 
of it. When a man once realises that his life is 
useless to others and joyless to himself, his hold 
upon it begins to loosen. Why not? Nature 
has no more room for idleness and uselessness 
than for a vacuum. 

You ask what advice I would give to the 
young as essential to success in life. Ideas of 
success vary. I can conceive of no higher 
standard than the full discharge of one’s duty to 
God and his fellow-men. No higher reward can 
come to a man than the content attending the 
consciousness of that duty well and faithfully 
done. Different individuals may be confronted 
at different times with different duties. They 
need not search for them, they are close at 
hand. I would say, then, to the young, form 
and through life cherish a fixed purpose to 
perform your duty. It may often appear to be 
antagonistic to your personal interest, but is so 
in appearance only, In the economy of (od’s 
moral universe your duty and your highest 
interests will never conflict. 

Neat Dow. 

Portland, Maine, March }st, 1894, 
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Despite the fact that in the province of Canter- 
bury alone there are no less than a thousand 
es where the prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is enforced, we, in this country, are, as a rule, 
absolute sceptics as to the success of the move- 
ment on the other side of the Atlantic. Those 
who, like myself, have dwelt for some time in a 
Prohibition State have, however, come to realise 
that what t> the average Britisher seems a mere 
fairy tale passing comprehension is in fact a 
veritable reality. During the six weeks I 
travelled in Kansas not once did I see a public- 
house or a drunken person, and I met with many 
young men and women who had never seen 
liquor offered for sale, and who asked me quite 
naively to describe to them the appearance of a 
London gin-palase. It is, however, not of Kansas, 
Iowa, or any other Western Prohibition State 
that we are thinking when Neal Dow is in our 
minds, but of the Eastern New England State of 
Maine, where, despite the fact that there is a 
long coast-line exposed to all the trading vessels 
which ply to and from Europe and other parts 
of the world, Prohibition was experimented 
i ie for thirty-three years ; and by a majority 
of upwards of 47,000—the affirmative vote being 
three times larger than the negative vote— 
was embodied in the constitution of the State 
in the year 1884. Despite many drawbacks and 
disadvantages, even so prejudiced an observer as 
Mr. Fanshawe, who recently went out to investi- 
te the matter on behalf of Mr. Rathbone, 
.P., has been compelled to admit that five- 
sevenths of the population are living under 
practical prohibition, or, to use Neal Dow’s own 
words, “ An entire generation has grown up, 
never having seen a saloon, or the effects of 
one.” 
PROSPEROUS MAINE. 


Now this State, from being the poorest and 
most backward in the Union, has become the 
most prosperous. The dilapidated churches, 
shabby school-rooms and dwellings, neglected 
and tumble-down barns, have given place to 
buildings which afford conclusive proof of habits 
of industry, activity, enterprise, and thrift. 
While even admitting that in one or two towns 
the law is openly evaded, not one-twentieth part 
of the liquor is sold as was the case before the 
Prohibition law was passed. It is calculated 
that directly and indirectly four millions of 
pounds are saved to the State through this law ; 
and, the most noteworthy fact of all, the 
children who have grown up under this system 
have, as they have migrated westwards to the 
prairies, carried with them the principles for 
which their fathers had contended, and have 
thus helped to form the Prohibition States of 
Kansas and Iowa. 

A SILENT REVOLUTION. 


To the enthusiasm and unselfish love of one 
man this silent revolution is almost entirely due, 
and it is fitting that the veteran of ninety should 
receive all honour for his noble, disinterested 
deeds. He is a wonderfully hale old man, and, 
although now nearly ninety years of age, he still 
devotes half of his day to the prohibition cause. 
In summer he is always up at five, and in winter 
at six, and he spends some time before breakfast 
in reading and writing. He ascribes his elasti- 
city of health to temperance not only in drinking 
but in eating, and has adopted the very wise 
rule of always rising from the table feeling that 
he would like a little more. He is a great 
reader, especially of history and biography, and 
almost at any time of the day the many English 
visitors who wend their way thither will find the 
General in the well-lighted library which occu- 
pies the south-western portion of his house. He 
is the possessor of a large and valuable collection 
of French volumes, with which language he is as 
familiar as with his own tongue. If, however, 
not in his library, he will be found in a small 
study where he pens the many letters which 
every week find their way over to this country 
to cheer the hearts of those who are working for 
Temperance reform. This little room is quite 


a@ museum in its way, its walls lined with 
volumes containing mementoes of his many 
campaigns, and his table strewn with photo- 
Some twenty years ago | 


graphs and souvenirs. 
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he delivered more than 500 addresses in various 
parts of England, his pluck and determination 
winning him a host of admirers. It goes with- 
out saying that no man is so cordially hated as 
he by the brewers and distillers of his own State 
and other parts of the Union, and detractors, 
not a few, may be found even on this side of the 
Atlantic ; but his name will go down to posterity 
as one who had the courage of conviction and a 
soul-consuming enthusiasm for the uplifting of 
humanity. Browning’s last words in “ Asolando ” 
not unfittingly describe Neal Dow : 
“‘One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast fo Fe 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
sleep to wake.” 


THE BENEFITS OF 
PROHIBITION.* 


BY GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


You wish me to tell you what benefits have been 
derived from Prohibition in Maine. I will tell 
you as concisely as possible. 

1. We had many distilleries, seven of which 
and two breweries were in this city. Now we 
have not one in the State, nor has there been one 
for many years. 

2. At the same time great quantities of West 
India rum were imported: it came to us by the 
cargoes, many of them every. year. Now not 
even one puncheon is imported, nor has there 
been one for many years. 

3. Before prohibition, rum-shops were every- 
where in the State, wholesale and retail; no 
hamlet so small or retired but the rum-seller 
found it and established a grog-shop there. Now, 
in more than three-fourths of the State, having 
more than three-fourths of our population, the 
grog-shop is unknown. An entire generation has 
grown up there, never having seen a saloon nor 
the effects of one. 

4. The quantity of liquor now sold in the State 
is not one-twentieth so great as it was before 
Prohibition. In Portland, the largest city, the 
quantity sold is not one-hundredth part so much 
as it was, the city being twice larger than it was 
at the time the law was enacted. 

5. Our people used to spend in strong drink 
the entire valuation of the State in every period 
of twenty years, as the nation is now doing in 
every period of thirty-five years. But now one 
million dvllars will far more than pay for all the 
liquor smuggled into the State andl sold in viola- 
tion of law. 

6. Our State saves annually, directly and 
indirectly, more than twenty millions of dollars, 
which but for Prohibition would be spent, lost, 
and wasted in drink. 

7. Maine is now one of the most prosperous 
States in the Union ; before the adoption of Pro- 
hibition it was undoubtedly the poorest. 

8. The whole face of the State has been 
changed for the better. Before the law there 
were conspicuous indications everywhere of 
dilapidation, unthrift, and decay in shabby 
churches, school-houses, shabby dwellings, neg- 
lected and shabby barns. Now there is nothing 
of all that, but everywhere are seen conclusive 
proof of industry, activity, enterprise, and thrift; 
no dilapidated or neglected buildings anywhere, 
either public or private, but everywhere unmis- 
takable proof of an industrious and_ thrifty 
people. 

9. In 1884 after an experience of the benefits 
of Prohibition for thirty-three years, that policy 
was put into our Constitution by a popular vote, 
the majority being 47,075, the affirmative vote 
being three times larger than the negative. 
There can be no more convincing proof than this, 
that Prohibition in Maine has not been “a 
failure,” as the distillers and brewers declare it 
to Le, but on the contrary, a great success. 


* This statement was made at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, 


See 
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Dean OF WINCHESTER. ee 
-tyHING Which will secure to the long- 
ioring people of England, partly ignorant of, 

d very in ifferent as to their real power in the 
Btate a true authority over the hquor traffic 
has my heartiest sympathy. We have to see 
that the control is placed in the hands of the 

ople really interested, the working people. If 
ne prefer to retain the present evil system 
with its terrible influences and effects, they will 
be able to do so. The aim of the Local Veto 
Bill is to give them at last the power to choose 
or to refuse, for themselves, so that if the Bill 
is carried through, it will mean that the struggle 
will then be beginning. Many a good act 
becomes a dead letter, and we shall have to see 
that the Local Veto Bill does not meet this fate. 
I hope your celebration on the 20th of March 
will be crowned with great success, and be a 
long step forward on the road. May we live to 
see our people both free and sober. 


Canon WILBERFORCE. 

How is it possible to express in a few sentences 
my appreciation of the noble, courageous, perse- 
vering work of General Neal Dow? Most re- 
formers are willing sheets of paper circulating 
widely the truths with which they have been 
impressed. General Neal Dow is a block of 
type, and he has imprinted on the human race 
the eternal truth, 

Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not, 

Who would be free himself must strike the blow ? 
When I was his guest at Portland I was 
deeply impressed by his gentle courtesy, his 
luminous intellect, and his elevated moral sense. 
The world is the better that he has lived. 


Rev. Canon BARKER. 

I am very pleased to hear that you propose, 
under the presidency of Lady Henry Somerset, 
to hold a meeting at Exeter Hall, on March 
20th, to celebrate the 90th anniversary of the 
birth of General Neal Dow. I should certainly 
have done myself the honour of being present 
had I not been engaged in attending a similar 
demonstration in the north of England. In my 
judgment, General Neal Dow is the greatest 
social reformer of the age, considering that the 
greatest social benefits to men flow from the 
universal application of his principle of total 
prohibition of the liquor traffic. His persistent 
advocacy of his cause has won for him signal 
victories in the New World and the British 
colonies, and is destined in no distant period to 
achieve a no less glorious victory in our own 
beloved country. Every true patriot and 
philanthropist owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
General Neal Dow, and should pray for a con- 
tinuance of his honoured life. 


Rey. Canon Hicks, M.A., MAncHESTER. 

The ninetieth birthday of Neal Dow, the 
Father of Prohibition, is a notable anniversary, 
and encourages retrospect. It reminds us how 
long and how far the temperance movement has 
been travelling. J advocate prohibition because 
it appeals directly to the finest qualities in man, 
his self-control, his love of home, his regard for 
others. I advocate prohibition because wherever 
it has been tried, whether in the small area of 
the village, or the larger one of the nation, 
whether completely, as in Maine, or partially, 
as in Sweden, it has been found to bring to 
every class, and especially to the toilers, a great 
accession of health, of wealth, and of social 
welfare. Iam not so blind as to suppose that 
even universal probibition will usher in the 
millennium. There would be many measures 
still needed to secure the rights of the industrial 
classes, and advance their welfare. But a sober 
democracy can make what terms it will, its force 
will be irresistible. It will have the weight of 
character, as well as the we'ght of votes. It is 
for reasons such as these that I venerate the 
Father of Prohibition, and pray that he may 
still be spared to see yet greater fruits of his 
labours gathered in by the nations. 

Rev. Dr. Parker. 

I was from bome when your kind little note 
came into my hands. Although | never saw 
Neal Dow, nor heard him, nor in any way came 
Into personal association with him, L know 
him as a great public reformer, and in that 
respe-t, of course, I cannot but regard him with 
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+ interest and appreciation. I wish I could 
fave responded to your invitation, for it would 
give me pleasure to be in any way connected 
with the great and beneficent service which you 
are so happily rendering. I still feel that Lady 
Henry Somerset and yourself owe a visit to the 
City Temple and a few words to its congregation. 
I feel that England is the richer, and stronger, 
and sweeter for your presence and labours. 


Rev. Hueu Price Hucues. 

Temperance reformers in every part of the 
world are under great and special obligations to 
General Neal Dow, of Portland, and it is a very 
happy idea that the ninetieth anniversary of his 
birth should be celebrated by a great meeting in 
Exeter Hall. * I recall vividly to-day the thrill 
of delicious hope with which I read many years 
ago the story of the ‘‘ Maine Law.” We have 
had a long and weary conflict in this country, 
but the goal is in view now. I can speak with 
the greater satisfaction and thankfulness of 
General Neal Dow’s work, as I myself had an 
opportunity two years ago of visiting Portland. 
All my hopes were more than reali TI found 
that the liquor trade was as much suppressed 
there as burglary is suppressed in London, that 
there were no temptations whatever to drunken- 
ness, and that even those citizens who might 
themselves like to indulge in alcoholic pleasure, 
were perfectly willing to give up that physical 
gratification in order to secure the immense 
advantages of prohibition. I never saw so 
healthy, so prosperous, and so happy a com- 
munity. It seemed to me that the citizens of 
that delightful place were a hundred years 
ahead of anything we have i in this 
country, and yet their only advantage over us 
was the suppression of the liquor trade. I hope 
the meeting in Exeter Hall will give us an 
immense impetus in temperance reform. 


Rev, Dr. CuiFFrorD. 


I am glad of an opportunity to express my 
thanks for the immense services rendered to the 
cause of temperance and humanity by the far- 
sighted and courageous action of General Neal 
Dow. He has held aloft the true ideal of 
national life, total freedom from the desolating 
and depraving influences of strong drink ; and 
though men question the completeness of his 
success, it is undoubted that he is one of the 
brave pioneering few who make sure paths for 
those who come after them. Long will the fruit 
of his work abide and be reproductive. 


Rev. Dr. Horton. 


It affords me great pleasure to join—even by 
letter—in the tribute of recognition and admira- 
tion which is to be paid to General Neal Dow on 
the occasion of his ninetieth birthday. We a'l 
owe him an incalculable debt, not only for his 
actual successes in the temperance crusade, but 
for the noble example of a life consecrated un- 
sparingly and unseltishly to the cause of humanity 
and the service of God. I trust that the demon- 
stration of reverence and love may not only bring 
great joy to his own heart, but may stimulate 
many vf our younger men to the same kind of 
devotion. The name which will be on every 
one’s lips on March 20th, is ong which may well 
elicit a crowd of imitators, for probably no man 
living has deserved better of the human race. 


Tue Hon. ano Rev. Canon LEIan. 


It has never been my good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of the G. O. M. of the temperance 
world, General Neal Dow, but if Iam spared to 
cross the Atlantic once more and he is still in 
this world, I shall make a pilgrimage to Maine, 
if perchance I may be able to set eyes on one 
whose name is associated on both sides of the 
Atlantic with the grandest triumphs of temper- 
ance progress, and who by indomitable persever- 
ance and in the face of much opposition was 
enabled a quarter of a century ago to place on 
the Statute-book the law which is this day 
known asthe “ Maine Law.’’ It is well then 
that we should meet and in a fitting wman- 
ner celebrate the ninctieth birthday of one 
who has been not only the saviour of his 
own State, but also a noble example for all 
temperance reformers to follow. 1 heartily 
congratulate those ladics who have been instru- 
mental in promoting this movement, and trust 
that they may be rewarded by seeing a great 
impetus given to temperance reform in the 
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State and especially in the Church both in this 
country and in America. 


Rev. Cuarves GARRETT. 
All honour to the man who showed the nation 
that the drink traffic must be destroyed by the 
vote of the people. 


Rev. Dr. THEopore Cuy er. 

My friendship for Neal Dow began with the 
beginning of his fame. Soon after his original 
law ‘‘for the suppression of tippling-houses ” 
(that was its original name) went into successful 
operation, in 1851, I visited Portland in order 
to witness the performances of this new Yankee 
‘mower ” that was cutting the liquor traffic with 
such a clean swath. Neal Dow is aman of one 
idea ; but that idea is large enough to fill a 
great broad beneficent life to the overtlow. He 
does not only strike at the sale of intoxicants, 
but at the entire use of intoxicants; and thus 
combines total abstinence and prohibition as 
one and inseparable. An enthusiast he is, of 
course, as all men and women are who storm the 
redoubts of iniquity—who can die but never 
surrender. Like the poet Whittier, Dow came of 
a Quaker parentage. <A happy circumstance ; 
for the heroic pugnacity that was in both of them 
was driven to wield the weapons of the Lord in- 
stead of the bloody ‘‘ carnal weapons’’ of the 
Evil one. And now as the Grand Old Man of 
Maine stands on the ‘‘ Delectable Mountain ” of 
fourscore and ten years, all the millions of 
the temperance host crown him with the diadem 
of loving and loyal homage. 

“ Motuer Stewart,” oF Ono, 

As a native and representative of Ohio I gladly 
hasten to send my small contribution to the 
wreath of immortelles you will to-day weave 
into a crown with which to adorn the brow of 
‘“‘ America’s Grand Old Man”—no, not America’s, 
for our hero and leader of the great conflict of 
the nineteenth century belongs not to one 
nation but to the world. It is a source of pride 
and thankfulness to us, his juniors, that he 
stands among us to-day, having rounded up his 
ninety years in all the vigour, mental and 
physical, of a man of fifty, in himself proving 
the benefits of his total abstinence principles. 
And we rejoice that he has lived to see the great 
principle for which he, under the impulse of his 

reat sympathetic nature and sense of the eternal 
law of justice, took his stand alone, and dared 
to measure swords with the most gigantic and 
unscrupulous enemy of the human race. It is 
eminently befitting that we and ye join hands 
across the seas in homage and congratulation to 
our ‘‘ Grandest Old Man,”’ as he sits in his home 
to-day, enjoying the consciousness of a long life 
full of noble warfare. I trust that the result of 
the demonstration in Exeter Hall, and of the 
hundreds of similar associations in our land, may 
be a spring-tide wave of enthusiasm for prohibi- 
tion that shall sweep over both continents, and 
stimulate all our hosts to emulate the example 
of our peerless Prohibition leader, General Neal 
Dow. 

Mrs. Pearsaty Smitu. 

One of the best credentials of temperance re- 
formers is that their children follow in their 
footsteps. No representation of the life of 
General Neal Dow would be complete that 
omitted to speak of his faithful and capable 
daughter Cornelia, who, since her mother’s death 
many years ago, has been her father’s home 
maker and companion. Miss Dow is one of the 
leading members of the N.W.C.1T.U., and, 
naturally enough, is at their annual convention 
always made a member of the committee on re- 
solutions which declares their policy from year 
tu year. This fact is sutticient proof that the 
utterances of this great union of temperance 
women give no uncertain sound. She is equally 
devoted to the local temperance work in the 
State of Maine, and in her own city of Portland. 
In these days of revolting daughters, Miss 
Dow is a bright specimen of a daughter who has 
not needed tu revolt for the excellent reason that 
she has had from childhood in the temperance 
reform that wider outlook and that freer chance 
for development which is all the revolting 
daushters are at present ashing for. 

Mrs. Onwiston Cuan. 

As to Neal Dow, what can 7 say about him 

worth the saying or quoting 2 I know, of course, 


that Maine and th+ world owe him a great debt 
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of gratitude for his noble pioneering into the 
sober kingdom; and that he and his fellow 
workers have placed it on record asa fact and 
not a fancy that a community without intoxi- 
cating drink is more Prosperous, safer, and more 
level-headed than one with, 


Mrs. JupcE Tompson. 


You have kindly allowed me the privilege of 
a word on this remarkable occasion, even the 
“anniversary of the ninetieth mile-stone” of 
one whom we delight to join in honouring. The 
significant motto of George Washington, used 
upon watch, seal, carriage panel, etc., was a 
sentence from the Latin poet Ovid, ‘‘ Exitus 
acta probat ” (actions are tested by results). On 
the part of the ‘‘ White Ribbon” women of 
America allow me to suggest, as most fitting and 
deserved, this sentinent for our Prohibition 
General—Neal Dow. May it be engraven upon 
his crest, and worn as a trophy of our gratitude. 
Again thanking you dear ‘‘ English workers.” 


Mrs. Youmans. 


Ye do well to commemorate the birthday of 
the veteran of the United States, who was the 
first to place on an earthly statute book the 
eae law of Heaven. Neal Dow’s work 

as not only permeated his own country—it 
has inspired our dominion with intense enthu- 
siasm to strike for liberty against the greatest 
despot of our age—a legalised liquor traffic. It 
seems fitting now that the Republic and the 
Dominion should form an alliance with the 
Mother Land, to dethrone the great usurper. 
Canada is evidently on the eve of a grand eman- 
cipation. Never did the day of deliverance seem 
so near as at the present. Neal Dow’s work has 

- done much to hasten this glorious era. 


Siz WILFrRiIp Lawson. 


It is pleasant to hear that Taz Woman’s 
SicNat is to have an article about General Neal 
Dow. Doubtless it will deal suitably with his 
character and with his work. Very few re- 
formers have been so staunch, steady, and un- 
flinching in proclaiming the truth as he has 
been. He got hold of the truth which one of 
our medical papers declared the other day that 
it had arrived at, viz., ‘‘ That the cause of 
drunkenness is drink.” Basing himself on this 
truth for the generations, he has worked for the 
overthrow of drink. Of course, the numerous 
people who love to “‘ tinker at symptoms ” rather 


than strike at causes, have slighted and despised |* 


his efforts, but yet his policy is stronger to-day 
than it has ever been. Let us hope and trust 
that he may live to see it virtually triumphant 
on both sides of the Atlantic. At any rate, on 
his coming birthday we can show how gratefully 
we appreciate his labours, and honour his 
devotion to the cause of justice, progress, and 
humanity. 


Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 


You ask me to send you a few lines expres- 
sive of my appreciation of General Neal Dow 
and his work in the world. <A few lines indeed, 
a few reams would not do it. His line is gone 
out through all the earth, and his words to the 
end of the world! I won't begin, lest I should 
never stop. All I can say is that there is no 
speech nor language where his voice has not 
been heard. 


ALDERMAN Ben TI.uett. 


I have always looked upon Neal Dow as a 
most interesting personality, and one of the few 
brave men a century can own. For vital, 
practical reform he deserves to be ranked above 
most of the miscalled ‘‘ great’ statesmen, who, 
after all, never reach at the thraldom of men, 
whether poverty or passion. His fight for prohi- 
bition marked an epoch in democratic govern- 
ment, and placed the firat effective civic power 
in the hands of the people. May his spirit and 
power stimulate us to remove the drink curse 
(one of the many curses of a diseased social 
organism), and also tc remove the misery re- 
sulting from the vice of alcoholism. May the 
women of this country imitate the example of 
American women, and we shall soon win, 


Mr.?anp Mrs. WatterR McLaren. 


We onl join in the tribute of respect to 
General Neal Dow. It is difficult now to realise 


his spear as a pioneer in the early days of his 
work, but those women who have been pioneers 
in the woman’s cause may claim special sympathy 
with him, and may congratulate him, as he 
would congratulate them, on the great advances 
towards success which buth of those inseparably 
connected causes have made. 


Dr. Norman Kerr, M.D., F.LS. 


I have enjoyed the gallant champion’s personal 
sik Neca for more than thirty years. In 
addition to pleasant, social intercourse, and pre- 
siding over meetings addressed by him in this 
country, I had the honour of seeing a good deal 
of himself and his work during ten years from 
1861, in his native city of Portland, Maine, 
where I had the good fortune to be one of a 
great company in the City Hall, giving him a 
“send-off” on his patriotic campaign in the 
American Civil War, and where I enjoyed the 
cheering influence of his genial sympathy and 
visits when laid low by sickness in the hospitable 
home of my friend and host, Mr. Consul 
Murray, Her Majesty’s representative. Well 
acquainted with his opponents and supporters in 
the glorious temperance warfare with which 
General Neal Dow’s name is indissolubly asso- 
ciated, I can bear witness to their high appreci- 
ation of his personal worth, nobility of character, 
loftiness of aim, persistence in effort, and 
splendid unseltishness, all esteeming him a man 
of whom any nation might well be proud. The 
pas of his greatest accomplishment, the 

ine Prohibitory Law, was closely watched by 
me for those ten years, and I saw no law in the 
State better enforced or more beneficial in its 
effects. The most drunken State in the union 
had been transformed into the most sober. In 
all that period I came across only one drunken 
woman, and she was indoors; while I see a 
dozen in the streets of London every Sunday. 
In the jail of Portland I usually found only 
foreigners and persons convicted of illegally 
selling intoxicants. No language can express 
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my sense of the grandeur and usefulness of Neal 
Dow's life and work, and I gladly avail myself 
of the opportunity which you have afforded me, 
of feebly, yet with all my heart, swelling the 
chorus of congratulations to the veteran warrior 
for temperance and freedom. 


Mr. Tuomas Burt, M.P. 


Ihave learnt with pleasure of the proposal to 
celebrate the ninetieth birthday of General 
Neal Dow. He has done work well worthy of 
our gratitude, and the occasion is well chosen 
for meetings in furtherance of the Total 
Abstinence Movement. I shall look for the 
accounts of these meetings with the greatest 
interest, and cordially wish them thorough 
success. 


Mr. Joun G. Wooutey. 


“Tt is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord,’’—and a good t?me—when we stand beside 
the King’s highway and cheer the most desperate 
optimist of the century entering his ‘ nineties” 
with swinging arm and springing instep, a white 
rose in his buttonhole, a white glory on his 
temples, a white life in his veins, in his wake a | 


white record, and hard by, ahead to the right, 
God’s great white throne. Neal Dow is his own 
celebration. Eulogy would be inane ; he lives 
to see his native state his personal monument, and 
his own soul's travail coined into millions of 
poor men’s savings, fast locked away for wife and 
child and creeping age, in honest banks that rose 
upon the ruins of saloons. Let us silently salute 
this modern Arnold Winkelreid who cried, 
‘‘ Make way for liberty!” and lives ‘to see it. 
Let us give thanks! For the white ribbon 
silently and graciously weaving forever into the 

of State and Church, and school and home, 
the face of Jesus Christ, the human soul’s true 
lover, and the human hand's true friend. The 


time is long to wait, but ‘‘God inhabiteth 
eternity.” Forward ! 
Dr. F. R. Legs. 


I know of no man of his century engaged in 
any sphere of social activity who ought to be 
more satisfied with the far-reaching results than 
he. To me personally, as a lieutenant in the 
same army of philanthropy, General Dow has 
been an inspiration, an example of constant 
vigilance. It was in the year 1853, at the 
World's Temperance Convention in New York, 
where I represented the British Temperance 
League, that I first met Mr. Dow, whom the 
‘* Maine Law ” had made so notable ; and along 
with him the famous men and women of the 
anti-slavery party, such as Lloyd Garrison, 
Gerrit Smith, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, 
and Frederic Douglas, of whom only the last 
survives; but their successful cause is the 
prophecy of the success of ours. At that Con- 
vention the speaking and voting of coloured 
persons was disputed, when Neal Dow boldly 
championed their rights, which, to the best of 
my power, I seconded; and we succeeded. 
That ripened into a friendship never broken, a 
brotherhood of thought, feeling, and work. 
Since then I have enjoyed many happy days at 
his hospitable house in Portland, with his 
amiable family. In America, Britain, and on 
the Continent, I have travelled thousands of 
miles in his company ; and all my intercourse 
with him has tended only to increase my love 
for the man, and my admiration of the patriot 
and the reformer. His simplicity of life, his 
courtesy and consideration, and his wonderful 
absorption in his work, proclaim him to be a 

ood as well as a great man. In five visits I 
hare paid to Maine, I have beheld the palpable 
and ever increasing signs of social, moral, and 
industrial improvement resulting from prolbi- 
tion of the drink disturber, varying of course 
with the rigour or the laxity of the law’s enforce- 
ment(justas with all law, and with ourown license 
law) under different, and sometimes party- 
corrupting, administrative influences ; but also 
exhibiting a marvellous improvement upon the 
material, moral, and social aspects of my first 
visit. On three occasions I had the exquisite 
pleasure of seeing illicitly-introduced liquors 
seized by the police and broached, and of hear- 
ing them gurgle as they passed into the common 
sewer, possibly to poison rats instead of what 
would otherwise have happened, poisoning men 
and women. 


Among the letters intended for publication in 
this issue, but which are crowded out for want of 
space, are communications from the following 


well-known friends of the cause. The original 
communications in i | case have been for- 
warded to General Neal Dow :— Rev. Grier, 


Canon Leigh, Mr. Thomas Whitaker, Mrs. Agnes 
Weston, Mr. R. Mackay, Mr. James Whyte, Mrs. 
Priscilla M‘Laren, Miss Florence Balgarnie. 
Miss Anna Gordon, Rev. J. Surman Cooke, Mr. 
H. J. Osborn, ,Mrs. Helen Bright Clark, Mrs. 
Blackie, Mrs. Alex M‘Dougall, Rev. R. M. 
Greer, Dr. Dawson Burns, Mr. Alfred Masons, 
Mr. George Crompton, Mr. S. A. Steinthal, 
Mr. Henry R. Akers, Mr. G. White, Mr. Chas. 
Thompson, Rev. David Macrae, Mr. James H. 
Raper, Mr Edward Clifford, Mr. Wm. Wilkin- 
son, Mr. James Clark, Rev. G. A. Bennetts, and 
Prof. A. A. Hopkins. Rev. Thomas Spurgeon 
says that he hopes to have a little hand in cele- 
brating a most Saha event, and thinks that 
his mother would be glad to send a word of 
congratulation. 
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GENERAL DOW IN 
ENGLAND. 


BY J. H. RAPER. 


t citizen organisation known as the 
Te Nod Kingdom Alliance is the direct outcome 


f Geared oe tie ove 1 an 

‘hitionists of Maine. news of the n 
Prohibition’ome to that New England State we 
a few of us were 
had direct correspond- 
ence Nathaniel Card, of Manchester 
~a true philanthropist and zealous member of 
the Society of Friends—who carried the tidings 
from one gathering of temperance workers to 
another, and finally he got a committee of lead- 
ing temperance men in Manchester and Salford 
to consider what could be done in the same 
direction for Great Britain. The result was that 
great society the ‘ U.K.A.” ‘* for the Legislative 
Suppression of the Liquor Traffic.” General Dow 
was invited to “come over and help us,” as the 
guest of the new society. 


1857. 

He arrived in Liverpool on April 20th, 
1857, where he was met by a numerous 
body of representative temperance reformers. 
On April 23rd, an enthusiastic welcome 
was accorded to him in the Free Trade 
Hall of Manchester, and an influential soirée was 
held on the following night in the Town Hall of 
that city. Mr. Dow was then in his fifty-fourth 
year, and full of vitality. During the following 
six months he addressed nearly sixty meetings. 
Most of these were in the largest cities and towns 
of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. His 
addresses were characterised by an affluence of 
excellent teaching, and sparkled with apt illus- 
trations. They were appreciated by the temper- 
ance men and women in a way which only real 


worth evokes, and, as you know, our method of 


showing satisfaction is very hearty and emphatic ; 
I am quite certain Mr. Dow enjoyed the rece 

tion he received during this first visit to Old 
England. His farewell meeting was held on 
October 16th, and I need not say we parted from 
our noble guest with profound regret. Nine years 
elapsed before our Executive Council could again 


draw Mr. Dow from his engrossing duties at 


home. On May 30th, 1866, he arrived in Liver- 


pool, and was welcomed by a gathering of leading 
chester 


friends of the cause. On June 10th, 
did itself honour by a soirée reception, and on 
the 18th of June this was followed by a great 
meeting in the Free Trade Hall, when Mr. Dow 


received an address signed by the officers of 


fifty societies. In London the illustrious visitor 
had a welcome on the 11th of June. As it was 
summer, and meetings were not being held, Mr. 
Dow had an opportunity of taking a tour on the 
Continent of Euro Of this trip I do not wish 
to say more than that I know Mr. Dow enjoyed 
it immensely. His command of the French 
language placed at his service much from which 
tourists are debarred. On his return to England 
@ comprehensive programme of meetings and 
conferences awaited him. The movement had 
made long strides. Sir Wilfrid Lawson had 
introduced into Parliament his ‘‘ Permissive 
Prohibition Liquor Bill,” and the meetings had a 
concrete measure before them, which Mr. Dow’s 
advocacy of prohibition effectively covered. All 
through the winter and most of the year until 
the 22nd of November, 1867, when the last 
meeting was held in Liverpool, the earnest 
apostle of prohibition poured forth his convincing 
arguments. All these assemblies were presided 
over by influential gentlemen. Members of 
Parliament, Mayors and Provosts of the cities 
and towns of the great centres were frequently 
chairmen, and it is safe to say no American 
citizen ever came into contact with more of our 
British people than did our honoured guest from 
Maine. He sailed on November 23rd, leaving 
thousands of warm personal friends praying for 
his safe passage home to his beloved family and 


country. 

1873. 
The third and last visit of General 
Dow to the Mother Country commenced 
on April 18th, 1873, when he arrived 


in Liverpool, Until the 18th of May, 1875, when 
the farewell gathering was held in Manchester, 
r. Dow was rendering a giant’s aid to the work 
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of the United Kingdom Alliance. Doring these 
two years he was able to attend meetings in more 

districts, and thousands of the best men 
and women in the United Kingdom heard him 
for the first time. It was = great privilege to 
accompany Mr. (now General) Dow to many of 
the one all parts of the kingdom, and I 
think it is likely that few, if any, persons have 
been favoured with hearing Mr. Dow as often as 
I have been. It would be easy to give many 
interesting facts in re to the various phases 
which were presented in these towns, but I dare 
not venture upon such an extension of this 
letter. Almost always Mr. Dow was the guest of 
a leading friend of the cause, or prominent 
citizen philanthropist of the neighbourhood, and 
thus our good benefactor established friendships 
all over our nation, and with many he has kept 
up a correspondence of great value to our efforts. 
Ere he left us he had passed his 70th year, and 
yet his strength was apparently unabated. I 
must also add that all he did for the cause here 
was gratuitous. A munificent gift ! 

He was an inspiration and an example to us 
all, and I am one who rejoices with great joy 
that he is still spared to our common cause, and 
that he is able to carry the flag of prohibition in 
front of our increasing army. 1 have a card 
before me to-day, dated January 10th, 1894, 
covered with proof of his wonderful mental 
powers, and I join with you and all his friends 
in the earnest prayer that the heroic Christian 
citizen may be spared for years to lead us on to 
still more advanced positions in our battle for 
‘¢ God and Home and Every Land.” 


THE SAYINGS OF NEAL 
DOW. 


Maine was made a Prohibition State by sowing 
it knee-deep with Temperance literature. 


There is the grog-shop : shut it up. It is ten 
thousand times more injurious than all other 
things combined. 


We Prohibitionists denounce the grog shop as 
the open gate ta the pit, and the legalisation of 
it as a great sin against God and an immeasur- 
able crime against the common weal. 


The heart and soul of the Temperance move- 
ment are the church members engaged in it. 
They are very few compared with the entire 
membership, but few as they are, without them 
the Temperance cause would collapse. 


The liquor traffic. exists in this country to-day 
only by the sufferance of the membership of the 
Christian churches. They are masters of the 
situation so far as the abolition of the tratftic is 
concerned. When they say ‘‘Go,” and vote 
“Go,” it will go. 


I assume that the liquor traffic is a great sin 
against God and a great crime against society. 
It inflicts more mischief upon the nation, and 
more misery upon the people, than come from 
all other sources of evil combined. It is a great 
obstacle in the way of the progress of the Gospel, 
and while it continues, the coming of Christ's 
kingdom is impossible. 


Every man engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
the liquor trade, whether he knows it and means 
it or not, is an enemy to society in all its interests, 
and inflicts a mischief upon every individual in 
it. That trade is an infinite evil to the country 
and an infinite misery to the people. If what I 
saw of the liquor trade be true, any possible 
severity of language concerning it 1s abundantly 
justified. 


There is another agency in this country now 
coming rapidly to the front ; it is Woman's 
Suffrage. It has one class of opponents that will 
never say die, that is, unscrupulous politiciansand 
prominent men of unsavoury lives and smirched 
reputation, so many of whom now direct public 
affairs and determine public policies. Such 
people know very well that such as they will 
speedily drop out of the ranks of leaders of the 
country when women have the power through 
the ballot-box to say No. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE EAST 
SENDS WELCOME. 


Tue hosts of women everywhere who read 
our columns will not think the publication of 
the following letter egotistical, but rather they 
will rejoice at the spirit that makes us one the 
world over. The letter, wiitten on its long, 
scroll-like paper, was so original, and so simply 
and naively expressed, that we felt it to be of 
general interest to all who are looking for the 
solidarity of women as the best hope for the 
uplifting of humanity. 
“No. 4, Akebonocho, 
“ Hakodate, Japan. 

“Dear AND Honovuran.e Lapy,—The majestic 
wand of our Lord has touched the Nature, and 
lo, there came the soft whito flakes dan-ing down 
from the Heaven. The twigs and the branches 
are all adorned with untimely blossoms, and the 
earth is covered with a white carpet. At night. 
when the moon is sitting on her throne and 
throws her light gently over the th'ngs below 
the domes, the houses, from large to small, are 
all glittering, mingled with the beauty of 
heaven. These scenes lift me up to the vaulted 
skies. I fancy that the Lamb’s blessing is filling 
the air of Eastnor Castle, and the Nature ig 
surrounding it with the sublime beauty. I can 
imagine there, in a dainty palace, is sitting a 
noble lady, thinking of the poor and wicked, and 
planning how to save them. I can also imagine 
her surprise as this little letter reaches to her 
hand, for it comes from afar away. You will 
wonder, indeed, why you receive a letter from 
such an unknown name. I am a little flower in 
the King’s broad garden—not of earth. Other 
day I was reading on a paper, and as I came to a 
piece written of you I was inspired with some- 
thing unspeakable. Tears ran down my cheeks, 


and I could not help but to kneel down and 
thank God for the kindness of creating such a 
lady in this world. 


I am glad that you are 
working so earnestly for the cause of Temper- 
ance. I am glad, too, that you aro a ‘ King’s 
Daughter,’ in addition to your high degree 
among the human ranks. I have astrong inclina. 
tion to love the goodness. I love persons who 
are working for the righteous cause. 

“T am a little Japanese girl. My father was 
a knight of Duke Matsudaera, a relative of 
Shogun of Japan. I was brought up ina good 
taste, but I did not know that there is one true 
God. It was in my eleventh age that I began to 
read the Bible and love Him. Since then I hear 
the Voice saying, ‘ Work for the women; work 
for the truth. Awake! Stand up! The land 
is waiting for a noble hand to reform the basis 
of the corrupted society. Fight manfully against 
the foe of alcohol, for it is the cause of great sin, 
These voices are softly but firmly speaking in 
my heart, and I cannot forget them. Iam very 
young now to do any work, so my God is now 
preparing me for the future work. The news- 
paper told me that you are coming to my dear 
country at the blooming season of this year. I 
am so glad that you shall come and awake the 
multitudes by ringing the bell of temperance. 
This land will welcome you with reverence. But 
when you embark on a steamer for Japan, please 
remember, dear lady, that there is a little heart 
eagerly waiting for the coming of a noble lady, 
the ‘Daughter of the King.’ 1 wished to tell 
how glad I am to welcome you ; and so, forget- 
ting my earthly rank, I beyan to write you this 
letter. I shall be very glad if you can spare a 
minute to read this little Ietter. [ wished to 
send you a little token of my love and respect, 
but I will wait till you arrive in Japan. 

‘¢ God bless you with boundless mercies. 

‘* Respectfully yours, 

‘*Tokiwa Kimoro,” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


After Sunday’s demonstration, the passing 
of an Employers’ Liability Bill is certain. From 
all parts of the country sturdy Trade Unionists, 
into whose soul the iron has entered, came to 
discuss and demonstrate in favour of such a 
measure, It is said that the demonstration 
was the greatest since the Franchise Demonstra- 
tion of 1884. Nobility has obligations, and so has 
the mere fact of being an employer. One of 
the greatest of possible responsibilities is to em- 
ploy one’s fellow-creature. What could be more 
heartless than the fact disclosed by one of the 
representatives of the Liverpool Dockers? His 
face was a mass of scars, and his head had been 
almost smashed to a pulp, owing to defective 
gear. He was in hospital eight weeks, and was 
too late to make a claim for compensation under 
the Bill of 1880. He was taken back at lbs. 
a week, and out of his first week's earnings a 
half-crown was taken to pay for the cab in which 
he was removed to the hospital after the accident! 
That is one case, and, if it was the only one, 
it would be quite bad enough to require an Act 
of Parliament to make compensation compulsory. 
Unfortunately, that is only one case of many. 


By twenty-seven votes to twenty-one the 
London School Board have sanctioned the cir- 
cular to teachers with reference to Bible 
instruction and religious observances, and have 
adjourned for the Easter Recess. Whatever the 
advocates of the circular may say, the circular 
imposes a religious test on the teachers of the 
Board. The cireular avows that the teachers 
are not “to be subjected to any question with 
reference to their religious belief,” but the phrase 
to any one with a conscience stands for nothing. 
The fact that a teacher is expected to teach 
certain doctrines is a test, whether he is asked 
in so many words whether he believes in what 
he is required to teach or not, for no one whose 
conscience is at all sensitive would ever think 
of taking a post in which he was expected to 
teach certain doctrines in which he could not 
honestly believe. 


If on the other hand the teachers would not 
mind doing that, then the circular, as Miss 
Balgarnie said, puts a premium upon hypocrisy. 
The circular would never have been issued if its 
authors had but learned the elementary theo- 
logical truth that 

The love of God is troader 

Than the measure of man’s mind, 
and broader even than the minds of the twenty- 
seven members who voted for the issue of the 
circular, 

Prof. H. C. Shuttleworth, preaching the last 
of the Christian Social Union sermons last week 


said “‘the Dodos’ of society could be dismissed 
with a smile.” Although even the life of a 
“Dodo” is of infinite value, and though its 
tragedy cannot even be smiled at, yet Professor 
Shuttleworth’s phrase contains a large and often 
forgotten principle. Too much emphasis is 
sometimes laid on the exceptional and the 
abnormal. The particular is too often taken for 
the general, Because one daughter is in revolt 
it does not follow that all daughters are so; and 
because all daughters are not in revolt, it does 
not lessen the tragedy of the one who is. 


The true reformer is not content when he has 
reduced the victims of the system he has 
reformed even to one. Contentment comes only 
with complete consummation. When the un- 
employed question was discussed last winter, 
some short-sighted people thought they had 
solved the whole question by proving that the 
number of unemployed was not larger than 
usual, Of course, it is possible to be out of work 
and to possess the Christian virtues, but it is at 
least difficult to take comfort in and thrive on 
the fact that though you are out of work there 
are a good many people who are not. Comforting 
as that fact may be, it will not feed a hungry 
man. 


It is the glory of Christianity that it has put 
an equal value on each individual life. But 
though we must ever bear that in mind, we must 
not emphasise and magnify the abnormal so as 
to lose our sense of proportion, and Professor 
Shuttleworth therefore does well to say that 
the “ Dodos of society could be answered with a 
swnile?” If the word “some” were used more 
often, it would prevent much fruitless discussion. 
“The revolt of ‘some’ of the daughters” is a 
much clearer issue than the absolute “ revolt of 
the daughters.” The latter phrase wants de- 
fining before discussion begins. Nothing is 
wanted so much in all spheres to-day as men 
and women with balanced minds, who can poise 
the beam of truth truly, and so weigh all things 
justly. 


Nothing in the study of those new movements 
which from age to age have crystallised around 
great characters is more striking than the 
manner in which the followers have held to the 
stamp given by the leaders. It is asif the 
tracings on the thumb, which the French claim 
as the most unerring object by which to iden- 
tify individuals, had been placed on every soldier 
who enlisted in the army of reform to follow a 
given chief. The very expression of the face 
seems to have been, in salient outline at least, 
transferred. Quakers look like George Fox, 
Methodists like John Wesley, and so on. If 
only the heroic qualities of the leader were 
transmitted, this mould on which these followers 
seem to be fashioned, like a shoe on its last, 
would be of great advantage, but because 
defects are more readily imitated than virtues, 
the humanness of the saints is as often per- 
petuated as their merits. 


The blind following by parties of their political 
leaders was playfully illustrated by a speaker on 
the hustings, who told of a flock of sheep he had 
lately seen crossing a bridge. The bell-wether led 
on, but when they reached the bridge the farmer 
lifted his staff and placed it horizontally across 
the narrow entrance wishing the sheep to take 
the broader one beside it ; but no, the leader had 
made up his mind and jumped across the staff, 
whereupon the farmer saw that the case was 
hopeless and took away his stick, but the sheep, 
as they plunged forward, having seen their 
leader jump high over it when it was there, 
executed a sort of “ fling” whenever they came 
to the place where the stick was when theleader 
had jumped! So do men illustrate that imita- 


tive faculty which they share in common with 


the lower tribes of animals, by holding to some 
trick or usage of a leader who has perhaps 
seen the folly of it himself and altogether 
changed his fashions, while his followers still 
make of the trick a fetish, if not a form of faith. 
Hence come men-made creeds, political shib- 
boleths, and all the dreary dogmatism that con- 
founds the common people in Church and State. 


It is a fact of especial interest that at the 
very time when the Temperance people in all 
nations are uniting to do honour to the great 
Prohibition leader, the Polyglot Petition, signed 
in fifty languages by three millions of people, 
and asking for universal prohibition not only of 
the alcoholic but the opium trade, and for the 
raising of the standard of morality until it 
shall be equal alike for men and women, should 
be brought more prominently than ever before 
the people by the announcement of the World 
trip organised to convey the Commission that 
will present this Petition to all the leading 
Governments in 1894-95. The Polyglot Petition 
is the outermost circle of influence yet marked 
by the probibition pebble flung forty years ago 
into the pool of human thought by the fearless 
man in Maine. 


We would call the attention of our readers 
to the supplement which we publish to-day and 
every four weeks. It is issued separately and is 
suitable for wide distribution. Its price is 2s. 
per 100. We have still a few copies of the last 
number, containing a very interesting interview 
with Sir B. W. Richardson and a portrait. We 
hope our readers will do what they can to push 
the circulation both of this paper and the 
supplement, 


A CATHOLIC’S TRIBUTE TO NEAL 
DOW. 


BY ARTHUR H, POLLEN, 


Surety this age will be known to posterity as 
the age of great old men. A few years ago 
we Catholics could boast of Newman and 
Manning, two men whose influence over their 
own generations (for each enjoyed some sixty 
years of fame) will be only equalled by the legacy 
of lofty thought and noble endeavour they have 
bequeathed to those who follow them. In our 
Pope we have a man, who, in spite of an 
overwhelming weight of years, has shown himself 
susceptible to all the aspiring hopes of the 
dawning age. Gladstone has but just left the 
battlefield, and left it shorn of its most inspiring 
and noble figure. 

But America has a parallel to these figures of 
Europe that have held aloft so long the beacon 
of hope to those who labour under the weight 
of doubt and poverty, of political oppression and 
misfortune ; and General Dow, when the world 
awakens to the magnitude of his work, will rank 
amongst the towering figures of our age. The 
courageous persistence, the mental integrity, the 
noble self-sacrifice of his half century of service 
are less well known here than in America. His 
ninetieth birthday is a fitting time to show him, 
nevertheless, that there are thousands of his kin 
across the seas who bless his name and thank 
Providence for the long-continued presence of 
so inspiring an exemplar. 


A recent morning paper contains a paragraph 
from the letter of a Cambridge University Don, 
who points out that “ it was only the fourth 
year after the institution of the Modern 
Languages Tripos that a first-class was obtained 
by a man, whereas every year one lady, at least, 
was in the first-class,” and this most excellent 
Don then adds, ‘‘ Would it not be a graceful 
act for someone looking to the poorest Univer- 
sity to found a Readership in English to which 
women would be eligible, if indeed it were not 
entirely restricted to them?” 


E_—llt~—~C~C~ 
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“No, Iam not—from the cliffs it shows 
patches of green and pink and purple ; and 
under the rocks the dulse is amber... 
What are you laughing at, Mr. Allison ?” 

“T am not laughing, Miss Forrester. I 
was wondering if you ever see green fields 
nowadays.” 

“Not really; but I go into the Park on 
Sabbath, and when it is warmer I shall take 
the ’bus to Hampstead.” 

This time he laughed aloud. 

‘‘ Your views are contracting to the cock- 
ney ideal. What do you say toa trip with 
me into the country, that is to say, Chiswick ? 
The boat race is to-morrow. You would see 
the river, two or three bare trees, a good 
deal of London, and if you are imaginative 
the race itself.” 

Jean’s eyes danced. 

“‘T should like it more than I can tell 
you.” 

‘“ That’s all right. Can you be at Charing 
Cross Metropolitan at 7.30 to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes,” she said. And forthe rest of the 
day she felt. a new vibration in the swing of 
the hours. 

Saturday morning was fine, but misty and 
cold. Jean shivered as she stepped out of 
the Chambers and saw the naked day. 

Tottenham Court Road was stretching 
itself and yawning, not quite awake at seven 
o'clock. There were very few people about, 
and the silence oppressed her until she came 
into St. Martin’s Lane, where a twitter of 
birds greeted her. The larks and thrushes 
in the shops were rejoicing in the morning 
that came even to their cages. 

Jean walked on quickly through Trafalgar 
Square, where the fountains were already 
playing, and the lions gazing solemnly at the 
awakened city. Under Charing Cross Bridge 
she walked, her steps quickening instinctively 
as she saw Allison at the door of the 
station. 

They were in good time, and while they 
waited for the train Jean compared the faces 
of the betting men on the platform with 
Allison’s clear-cut features and wholesome 
air. He stood tall and straight, his eyes 
sharply observant, but it was not this that 
was his chief distinction. With a thrill of 
pride she recognised the moral superiority 
that set him above the brutalised natures 
around him. 

Happily for her fellow-travellers, the train 
came in, and the current of her thoughts was 
diverted. 

She was quite unused to being taken care 
of, and Allison’s attentions pleased her. She 
liked his quiet protectiveness, the care with 
which he handed her into the carriage and 
shielded her from the notice of the men; and 
a big bunch of Neapolitan violets he had 
brought her idealised the prosaic details of 
the journey. 

By going on to Ravenscourt Park they 
avoided the crowd at Hammersmith Station, 
and they could talk as they walked to 
Chiswick, where they were to see the race. 

Here, though the day was still young, the 
occasion pervaded every street. Alert faces 
and eager feet bore steadily toward the river. 
Blue, light and dark decorated every path- 
way. The day, the hour, the race, the 
winners usurped every conversation. Allison 
was in high spirits. He talked of local 
interests, Thackeray and Becky Sharpe, 
William Morris, Hogarth, all the historic 
associations of the neighbourhood, and Jean 
responded with witty and quaint remarks 
that delighted him. They were both happy, 
both satisfied with their ideal comradeship. 
They found a place on the river bank, among 


the vari-coloured elements that make up the 
picturesquesness of a London crowd. Jean’s 
-| eyes were busy among the people. They 
interested her more than the river, swathed 
in mist and deserted of barge. The early 
hour had interfered with scenic effects, for 
the crowding boats and steamers! and craft 
that usually made the life of the race were 
nearly altogether absent. 

Below Hammersmith Bridge a group of 
launches, gay with flags, made a dash of 
colour on the grey monotone of water. But 
the long, black lines and the massed faces 
that fringed the banks were the chief features 
of the ecene. 

By and by a distant murmur, swelling 
into a cheer, warned the waiting people that 
the race had begun. Round the bend of the 
river a cloud of steam, caught and whitened 
by the sun, led their eyes toa single black 
line on the water. On it came, until they 
could make out the moving oars of the rival 
crews. 

At the bend the line separated, and a 
great cheer rose as Oxford cut the corner, 
leaving Cambridge to sweep round the wider 
curve. 

“ That’s done for them!” Allison said. 

Jean was watching too eagerly to reply. 
The enthusiasm of numbers was upon her. 
Her eyes flashed, a rosy colour was on her 
face, animation beautified her. Allison took 
his eyes from the boats and watched her. 
Her sympathies, he knew, were with the 
struggling light - blues, who were rowing 
badly, seeing failure before them. Oxford 
came on in brilliant style, the oars keeping 
perfect time, the boat cleaving the water like 
a winged creature. 

And now the blue-tipped oars were visible, 
and the despair of Cambridge communicated 
itself to the bank, where the cheering of its 
partisans was half-hearted and hopeless. 
Jean held her breath as the boats rowed past 
her, the dark-blues three lengths ahead. 

With their passing the tension relaxed, 
the crowd, till then one in attention, re- 
solved itself into its integral parts and 
broke up. Jean turned to Allison with 
eager eyes. 

“A poor affair!” he said. ‘No race at 
all. Oxford has won, yon see. Shall we go? 
Or do you want to see the flag go up?” 

“Oh, let us wait!” she cried. 

A showily-dressed woman pushed against 
them, and Allison drew Jean aside. 

‘She is quite intoxicated,” he said in a 
low tone. ‘There are all sorts of people 
here to-day.” 

The woman looked sharply at them, but 
they did not see her, and stood watching the 
river, on which a sudden swarm of boats 
had appeared. 

“That is the press-boat,” said Allison, 
pointing to the foremost. 

“Qh, and you might have been in her!” 
Jean cried. 

“No, it is much pleasanter here ;” he 
answered. 

“To be sure it is!” said x voice at his 
elbow. ‘A deal pleasanter mashing a fine 
gal than doing your duty by your lawful wife.” 

Allison turned sharply, and all the life 
died out of his face as he saw the speaker. 

Jean turned too, but she did not re- 
cognise in the woman before them the 
degraded creature she had rescued at Ludgate 
Circus. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


XII. 
At THE BoaT-RACE. 

was not a fortnight since Jean had stood 
2, the parting of the ways, and already love 
was broadening her outlook on life. 

Six months ago she had arrived in London 
an ignorant girl. She was now a woman, 
wise in knowledge of life and in knowledge of 
herself. It had seemed impossible for her 
after that emotional interview to meet Allison 
on the old ground, and continue their inter- 
course as though nothing had happened ; but 
put to the test it had been quite easy. 

The letter which had brought about the 
crisis had contained Allison’s suggestion that 
Jean should work with him at his office. 
Miss Penfold’s chaperonage had irritated him 
into making this proposal, but, as it happened, 
it was a useful one. Jean found it easier to 
meet him in the office, with the click of the 

typewriter marking the seconds, and the 

constant interruptions of the editorial staff. 
There was no room for sentiment in that 
atmosphere, while it was one in which friend- 
ship throve. At the office their association 
was not strained. 

It was no longer necessary for Allison to 
rein in his eager interest in Jean and her 
work. He dropped his reserve, and she saw 
him without disguise, and sunned herself in 
the light of his cheerfulness. 

The avowal which had laid its frost upon 
her hopes had woven a wreath for their 
friendship ; and while she felt its coldness she 
sawits beauty and becamecontent. Allison was 
at ease. Jean understood the position ; there 
was nothing to hidenow. The freedom from 
constraint communicated itself to the story 
they were writing, and under the new arrange- 
ment it moved on briskly. The incubus of 
sex had been lifted off their work. Jean was 
no longer shy of discussing situations and 
developments ; and the fear of self-betrayal 
ceased to hamper Allison. Unconsciously 
they wove their own story into the drama 
they created. 

One morning Jean entered the office a little 
later than usual. 

Allison sprang to his feet and set a chair 

: for her with the smile that would have made 
summer for Jean on the darkest winter day. 

“You look pale,’ he said with a keen 
glance at her. ‘“ Are you sure this work is 
not too much for you ?” 

“Too much? Noindeed! It is my greatest 
pleasure. Don’t you enjoy it?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, 

“Not on a day like this, with the sun 
overhead, and spring in the air. I want to 
be out. And, after all, wouldn’t you rather 
be walking along the sands at Skyrle or 
loafing in the Abbey, than grinding in a 
miserable hole like this ?” 

Jean’s eyes grew wistful. Allison had 
learned her weaknesses by this time. 

d “That I would!” she cried. ‘ The cliffs 
will be alight with gorse to-day, and all along 
the Cadger’s Road there will be a golden river 
of broom.” 

“Not at all,” he said, laughing. “You 
forget that ‘the spring comes slowly up the 
way’ in the north. The woods haven’t even 
dreamed of spring yet.” 

‘Oh, yes, they have,” she answered, “ for 
the mosses will be rosy with little red cups, 
and the lichens are powdered over with 
yellow. Oh, at Skyrle spring comes in 
royally, I can tell you. Even the sea will be 
a-blossom to-day.” 

_~ “ You are romancing,” Allison smiled. 


(To be continued.) 


*# The Rey. Benjamin Waugh, in the April 
number of the New Kericw, will give a clear and 
vigorous statement of the work of his Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


A KNIGHT OF THE NEW 
CHIVALRY. 


Tu1s peaceful, industrial, and scientific age is 
steadily evolving a new ideal of manhood. And 
so truly do nations live by their ideals, that it is 
safe to say General Neal Dow would not, on 
his ninetieth birthday (March 20th), be the 
theme of song and sermon, picture and speech, 
the world around, if he had not measured 
magnificently up to the strenuous standard of 
the better tine. Physically he has been from 
boyhood the incarnation of good health and 
wholesome habits. His loyalty to a pure woman- 
hood has been complete; he has never tasted 
intoxicating liquors, never used tobacco, and 
though a man of wealth, his food, dress, and 
belongings are marked by the simplicity of his 
Quaker home and habitudes. Gambling, bet- 
ting, and horse-racing are abhorrent alike to his 
ethical sense and esthetic sentiments. But he 
is “ every inch a man;” erect in figure, symme- 
trical, and strong, with a fine head, a clear blue 
eye, and firm but smiling mouth ; with a voice 
like a trumpet, and a bearing at once graceful 
and dignified. 

Like Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, and other 
great Americans, Neal Dow was famous as a 
youth for his skill and prowess in athletic sports, 
and ever since his manhood he has fought in 
the ranks of every righteous cause. His quick 
blood and mettlesome temperament urged him 
to an aggressive role in life, and “ the cause 
that lacked assistance” found him ever in the 
van. His nimble tongue and pen have sent 
forth no word that did not bless and build up 
mankind. Some Christians are chiefly remark- 
able for what they don’t do; the negative 
virtues are “writ large” in their biographies ; 
but this stalwart son of granite New England 
is in the active voice ; he knows nothing of aim- 
less reverie but everything of resolute aim. 

General Dow married early, and sons and 
daughters rise up and call him blessed. His 
wife was worthy of him and “furthered him as 
no other could ” in all his undertakings. Home 
was his paradise, and the sorrow of a young wife 
(the former school friend of his own), whose 
children wept because their father was the 
bond-slave of strong drink, was the procuring 
cause of that untiring devotion which sent him 
out to speak and write against the public-house 
until his fellow-citizens united with him in the 
cry Down with the Dram Shop! But though 
they said this long on platforms and in prayer 
meetings it was never put down until they 
united to say it at the ballot box. Over forty 
years ago this was done once for all, and ever 
since then Gen. Dow, “Father of the Maine 
Law,” has devoted his life to the enforcement of 
their decision, knowing that unless the officer 
behind the ordinance does his duty, and the 
law-enforcer backs up the law, it is but a rusty 
sword inside a rusty scabbard. 

“Well done, Neal Dow!” is to-day the 
plaudit of the nations, because, though republics 
may be ungrateful, humanity is not. 

St. George and the Dragon are the fitting 
emblems of this valiant knight of the New 
Chivalry in his long conflict with the drink 
curse. 

“His strength is as the strength of ten because 
his heart is pure.” 


Marcu 22, 1894. 


EASTER THOUGHTS. 


BY REV. MARK GUY PEARSE. 
St. Matthew xxviii. 1-10. 

THE first day of the week begins to dawn. The 
two faithful women who been the last to 
leave the tomb, go forth with spices to embalm 
the dead body. But as they come near, a difficulty 
suggests itself, and they ask eagerly, “Who shall 
roll us away the stone?” It is the question of all 
the ages, to which no answer had ever been 
ven. For thousands of years the generations 
‘one down in the helplessness of death and 

the darkness of the grave. Between them and 
those that were eager to minister to them, there 
lay that stone at the mouth of the tomb, sealed 
with the seal of the law. Who shall roll it away, 
this great stone that crushes hope, that shuts the 
dead back out of sight? What lies beyond there? 
the world has asked in fear. But the great stone 
has bli: ck>d the view. There have been whis- 
pered Lo es, fancies, dreams—mere sighing of 
the wind, and gleaming of the light upon the 
stone that none could roll away. Philosophy has 
thrust at it ; poetry and art have tried to deck it 
with some beauty ; but none could move it, and 
through all the ages has sounded that dreadful 
cry, Who shall roll us away the stone ? Now let 
a ger be glad ; the hour of deliverance is at 


FEAR NOT. 

There stand the women in the cold grey dawn, 
their hearts sinking within them at sight of the 
soldiers gathered about the flickering fire, guard- 
ing the tomb. Then suddenly there is an earth- 
quake. The soldiers fall frightened to the 
ground ; the place is lit by the presence of an 
angel. Back from the mouth of the cave the stone 
is rolled, and there come the tidings ‘‘Fear not.” 
It_is ever the watchword of Heaven to earth, 
‘“‘ Fear not ; for I know that ye seek Jesus which 
was crucified. He is not here ; Heis risen as He 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 
Here is indeed a blessed word for every one of 
us. To come seeking for Jesus is never in vain, 
Never did any go forth on an errand to hopeless 
as theirs. The Lord was crucified, dead, and 
buried. All the glorious visions that had glad- 
dened them had ended in the horrors of the 
Cross. His enemies had triumphed utterly. No 
indignity was there that had not been heaped 
upon Him ; no shame that He had not endured 
at their hands. His very frieuds and followers 
had forsaken Him. From His very disciples had 
come the traitor that had denied Him. And 
where would this outbreak of priestly hatred and 
oe frenzy end? Would not the Rulers 
follow up their advantage until His disciples had 
shared His fate, and the name of Jesus was for- 
gotten? Yet amidst such hindrances these 
seekers do not come in vain. The soldiers are 
powerless ; the seal is broken; the stone is gone; 
and an angel greets them with the blessed 
tidings, ‘ Christ is risen !” 

So it always is, blessed be God, whenever 
any earnest heart comes seeking Him. Do not 
doubt it. Whenever any soul goes forth to look 
for Jesus let us expect some token of God’s 
favour to guide us, and God’s own grace to 
welcome us. Has not Milton sung: 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 

That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt ? 


If a poet’s fancy can claim so much, let our 
faith believe that Heaven hath ever an angel to 
spare for simple souls that come seeking Jesus. 
Ye that seek Jesus, fear not. Neither your own 
weakness nor the might of your foes can hinder 
you from finding Him Whom you seek. Since 
for thee and me the King of Glory has hung 
upon the Cross; and since for thee and me He 
is cone a into ve ete there is nothing tco 
wonderful to expect. Seek, and 
Ler p ’ assuredly ye 

THE EASTER GIFT. 


See what they found. It is well to think of 
what they did not find. They did not find a 
dead Christ. They came looking for that, and 
that only. They came to pay a service of 
reverent love, bringing the spices to embalm the 
body of their Lord. 'They talked of Him as of 
one who was no more. And lo, they found an 
empty tomb, and were greeted with the glad 


Marcu 22, 1894. 
- wy +s not here; He is risen.” That 
He ctac—6 ies 4 an Alas for 
have but a dead Obrist ! ey come 

ee re y to the Cross, to the Grave—then 
all ends. eirs is but a memory ; it has but 
the shadow of death ; it dwells in the gloom of 
the grave. There are very many to-day like poor 
Mary Magdelene, bringing spices for the dead 
Terk, And all the time there was Jesus 


‘ng beside her, seeking to reveal Himself ; 
ig gladden her with the joy of His 
resence ; to drive away for ever her loneliness 
sail grief ; wanting not spices, but her love ; not 
ve clothes, but communion. “ ” said 
the Master—then, at His feet, the Lord once 
more her own, her sorrow fled, and all the soul 
was filled with joy. That is what the Lord 
wants us to have, and nothing less—Himself our 
own, in close abiding union. 

This is the Easter gift, the Easter joy—a 
living Saviour who cannot be satisfied with any 
service, but seeks the innermost heart com- 
munion ; who comes Himself to walk with us 
along our way, and to make our hearts burn 
within us by His presence, a Christ all ious 
and brotherly, who comes to dwell with us in 
our home, to be with us in our business as well 
as in our devotions, whose tender sympathy and 
ready help and kindly care are all for us. 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 
BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 

“THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE.” * 
SPRING is upon us, and from the purple woods 
come countless prophecies of the tender green 
that soon will escape from the binding of the 
brown bud. The soft silver-grey of the willow— 
“ pussies,” as we used to call them in our child- 
hood’s days; the ungainly lambs that totter 
round their complacent mothers; the Lent 
lilies that gratefully expand the glory of their 
golden blossoms in the momentary gleams of 
sunshine, and then cower away from the March 
blast and the storm of sleet and hail—all tell 
us the fickle, beautiful season is here once more ; 
and a new hope comes to our hearts as we say, 
“Lo the winter is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth.” In this mood what 
wonder that we hail the appearance of a charm- 
ing new edition of Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Beauties of Nature,” a book within the reach 
of all, that tells us stories wonderful as any fairy 
tale; that opens our eyes to new visions of 
wonder and delight, and that makes us see in 
every flower and insect a purpose and a plan, 
and gives us an increased sense of the beneficent 
guidance that holds the stars in their courses 
and plans the life of the flowers of the field. 

EXISTENCE A MIRACLE. 

“The world we live in,” says the author in his 
introduction, “ is a fairy land of exquisite beauty ; 
our very existence is a miracle in itself, and yet 
few of us enjoy it as we might, and none of us 
appreciate fully the beauties and wonders which 
surround us.” . , “What we do see 
depends mainly on what we look for.” Kingsley, 
speaking of the heaths and moors round his 
home, said, “‘ I have so long enjoyed the wonders 
of nature—never, I can honestly say, alone; 
because when man was not with me I had com- 
panions in every bee and flower and pebble.” 

In the first of this most interesting series of 
essays, entitled “ Animal Life,” ‘The meta- 
morphoses of insects,” the author tells us, “ have 
long excited the wonder and admiration of all 
lovers of nature. The little creatures quit the 
egg at an early stage of development, and lead a 
different life, so that the external forces acting 
upon them are very different from those by 
which they are affected when they arrive at 
maturity.” 

A remarkable case {s that of certain beetle:, 
which are parasitic on solitary bees. The young 
larva is very active, with six strong legs. It cor- 


ceals itself in some flower, and when the bee comes 
in search of honey, leaps upon her, but is so minute 


*«“The Beauties of Nature.” By Sir John Lubbock. 
L.ndon: Macmillan and Co. Is)4. 
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as not to be perceived. The bee constructs her 
cell, stores it with honey, and lays her egg. At 
that moment the little larva quits the bee, and 
jumps on tothe egg, wich she proceeds gradually to 
devour. Ha nished the egg, she attacks the 
honey ; but, under these circumstances, the activity 
which was at first so necessary has become useless, 
the legs, which did such good service, are no longer 
required, and the active slim larva changes into a 
white fleshy grub, which floats comfortably in the 
honey, with its mouth just below the eurface. 

Speaking of modifications, we aro told that in 
New Zealand there is a form of crow in which 
the female has undergone a curious change, the 
only instance in which the bill varies in the two 
sexes, The bird has taken on the habits of a 
woodpecker, the stout crow-like bill of the malo 
bird pierces the bark, but lacks the pointed 
tongue of the true woodpecker. In the “ huia,” 
however, the bill of the hen bird has been much 
elongated and slightly curved, so that when the 
cock has dug down, the hen inserts her bill, and 
draws out the grub, which they then divide 
between them. “It was indeed only until 
lately,” says Sir John Lubbock, “the general 
opinion that animals and plants came into oxist- 
ence just as we now see them.” “ We took pleasure 
in their beauty ; their adaptation to their habits 
and mode of life in many cases could not be 
overlooked or misunderstood. Nevertheless the 
book of Nature was like some missal richly 
illuminated, but written in an unknown tongue. 
Now glimpses of the truth are gradually reveal- 
ing themselves; we perceive that there is a 
reason, and in many cases we know what the 
reason is, for every difference in form, in size, 
and in colour; for every bone and every feather, 
almost for every hair.” 

ENVIRONMENT, 

He goes on to speak of the wonderful 
adaptation of colour to environment. The lion, 
like other desert animals, is sand-colour ; tho 
tiger which lives in the jungle has vertical 
stripes making him difficult to be seen in the 
upright grass; leopards and cats are spotted, 
like rays of light seen through leaves. The 
smallest and youngest caterpillars are green. 

When they become larger they are characterise’ 
by longitudinal lines which break up the surface 
and thus render them less conspicuous. On older 
and still larger ones, the lines are diagonal, like 
the nerves of leaves, 

Among perfect insects many resemble closely the 
substances near which they live. S.me moths are 
mottled so as to mimic the bark of trees, of moss, 
or the surface of stones. One beautiful tropical 
butterfly has a dark wing on which are painted a 
series of green leaf tips, so that it closely resembles 
the edge of a pinnate leaf projecting out of shade 
into sunshine. 

WORLDS WITHIN WORLDS. 

Under the heading of “Communities,” the 
author deals with one of the most interesting 
features of animal life, opening out a vista of 
ideas that makes us realize that we dwell ona 
planet that has on it worlds within worlds. In 
this country, the author tells us, we have more 
than thirty varieties of ants, most of which 
‘“T have kept in confinement.” 

Their life is comparatively long; I have had 
working ants which were seven years old, and a 
queen lived in cne of my nests for fifteen years, 
The community consists, in addition to the young, 
of males which do no work, of wingless workers, 
and one or more queen mothers, who have at first 
wings, which however after one marriage flight 
they throw off, as they never leave the nest again, 
and in it wings would of course be useless. The 
workers do not, except occasionally, lay eggs, but 
carry on all the affairsof the community. Some of 
them, and especially the younger ones, remain in 
the next, excavate chambers and tunnels, and tend 
the young, which are sorted up according to age, 
so that my nests often had the appearance of a 
schoo], with the children arranged in classes, 


Communities of ants are very large, numbering 
500,000 individuals, and it is a curious fact atid 
a remarkable lesson that no one has ever seen a 
quarrel between any two ants belonging to the 
same community, while they are at war with all 
other insects and auts of other tribes or species. 
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It has been suggested that the remarkable 
manner in which ants recognised their own 
members must be owing to some password. To 
test this Sir John Lubbock endeavoured without 
success to chloroform some ants. This method, 
however, proving fatal, “I decided,” he says, 
“ to intoxicate them.” 


This was less easy than I expected. None of my 
ants would voluntarily degrade themselves by 
getting drank. Howeve-, [ got over the difficulty 
by pane them into whisky for a few moments. I 
took fifty specimens, twenty-five from one nest and 
twenty-five from another, made them dead drunk, 
marked each with a +pot of paint, and put them on 
a table close to where other ants from one of the 
nests were feeding. The table was surrounded as 
usual with a moat of water to prevent them frum 
straying. The ants which were feeding soon 
noticed those which I had made druuk. They 
s‘emed quite artonisied to find their comrades in 
such a disgraceful condition, and as much ut a loss 
to know what to do with their drunkards as we are. 
After a while, however, to cut my etory short, they 
carried them all away; the strangers they took to 
the edge of the moat and dropped into the water, 
while they bore their friends home into the nest, 
where by degrees they slept off the effects of the 
spirit. Thus it is evident that they know their 
friends even when incapable of giving any sign or 
password. 


ANT-SLAVERY. 

The fact that auts hold others in slavery is 
well known. 

One kind of slave-making ant has become so 
completely dependent on their slaves that even if 
provided with food they will die of hunger unless 
there is a slave to put it into their mouthe. I found, 
however, that they would thrive very well if 
supplied with a slave for an hour or so once a week 
to clean and feed them. 

Aphides serve as cows and secrete a honey 
dew upon which the ants feed; moreover they 
collect the eggs of the aphides in autumn and 
tend them carefully till spring. Other insects 
are also domesticated by ants and lose their 
eyesight by constantly living under ground. 

The chapter that deals on plant life is of 
intense interest, and ‘Tennyson’s words are 
strangely appropriate — 

Little flower, if I could but understand what you are, 
Root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 

After reading all that the author has to tell 
us it is impossible to look at the smallest 
blossom again without an added wonder, 

INSECTS AND FLOWERS, 

We must first, then, learn that it is to insects 
that flowers owe their beauty, scent, and 
sweetness. 

The honey attracts the insects; while the scent 
and colour help them to find the flowers, the scent 
being especially useful at night, which is perhaps 
the reason why evening flowers are so sweet. 

Again, the very form of the flower is 
determined by the insects that fertilise it. 
Take, for example, the white dead nettle fertil- 
ised by the humble-bee. The honey, of course, 
attracts; the white colour makes the flower 
more conspicuous; the lower lip forms the 
stage on which the bees may atight ; the length 
of the tube is adapted to their proboscis, and 
the fringe of hair excludes all small insects ; the 
arched upper lip protects the stamens and the 
pistil and prevents rain from washing away the 
honey. The height of the arch has reference 
to the size of the bee, so that whilst sucking 
the honey the bee rubs its back against the 
stigma and the anthers; the pollen-grains 
adhere to the hairs on his back, and he carries 
them to the next flower. 

The “catch-fly,” again, is adapted to be 
fertilised by moths, and opens only towards 
evening ; it is of a pale colour, and hasa strung 
scent. ‘he flower of tho common “ lords and 
ladies ” is a very interesting specimen of adap- 
tution to requirements; the narrow neck bears 
a nuinber of hairs pointing downwards. Small 
flies enter the flower fer shelter, but the hairs 
prevent them from returning, and they are kept 
captive until the anthers have shed their pollen. 
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Then when the flies have been well dusted, the 
hairs shrivel up, leaving a clear road, and the 
prisoners escape. 

“ Plants,” the author tells us, “have their 
habits as well as animals. Many flowers close 
their petals during rain, but observation shows 
us that flowers have their hours of sleep. 
Different flowers, moreover, keep different hours. 
The daisy opens at sunrise and closes at sunset, 
hence the name ‘day’s eye.’ The dandelion is 
said to open at seven and close at five. It is 
obvious that flowers fertilised by night-flying 
insects derive no advantage by being open in 
the day, and vice versa, “ nay, it would be a dis- 
advantage,” we are teld, because they would be 
liable to be robbed of their honey by insects 
not capable of fertilising them. 

It is wonderful to relate that some plants catch 
and devour insects. Our common sun-dews are 
insectivorous, their prey being captured by 
glutinous hairs. The bladderwort is a miniature 
eel-trap, growing in pools and slow streams, and 
among the tropical plants there is a variety of 
others that are flowers of prey, if we may use 
such an expression. ‘Woods and Fields” is a 
delightful chapter. “ All spring and summer,” 
said Ruskin, “is in the fields,” and Sir John 
Lubbock takes us through the woods, bright 
with the catkins of the willow, or later the 
“‘soft green beech,” the pyramids of horse 
chestnut blossom, the gnarled oak in its tender 
dress of green contrasting vividly against its 
sombre bark, out into the open sunlight, the 
heather of the downs overlooking the glorious 
stretches of blue distance. He also explains the 
origin of our land divisions, the “acre” being 
the amount of land which one team of oxen 
could plough in one day, corresponding to the 
German “ morgen ” and the French “ journee ” ; 
the furlong or furrow-long being the distance 
which the team could plough without stopping 
to rest. The origin of mountains, of rivers, and 
lakes is also dealt with, and a chapter on the 
sea brings the very breezes to us from the 
ocean, and a delightful insight into sea life. 
The description of the light-fish appeals to our 
imagination, the creature at will being able to 
flash signals in the darkness of the ocean 
depths and bring to light its prey, while if 
danger approaches the light is again ex- 
tinguished. A coral reef is brought vividly 
before us as some enchanted palace. The 
lovely grottos, the canals through which re- 
splendent fish of blue and gold dart between 
lumps of coral, the coral-tree with light green 
leaves and bunches of scarlet blossom, the pink 
and white flowers of the Baringtonia and the 
bright convolvulus. Glistening cathedrals of ice 
are also graphically described; and then the 
writer bids us pause and look upward while he 
points to us the wonders of the starry heavens. 
The Easter holidays are at hand, and as many a 
busy worker will seek the sweet refreshment of 
country sights and sounds, we can wish none a 
more delightful rest than a morning in the 
clear, bright sunshine, amid an awakening world, 
with this delightful teacher in Nature’s 
marvellous lore. 


Writing to General Dow, Mr. R. C, Morgan, 
of the Christian, says, ‘1 cordially unite with 
the thousands who do you honour on this 
affecting occasion, and I thank God when I 
think how remarkably He has shown in you 
what can be accomplished by one whole- 
hearted man, who unswervingly believes that he 
is on the side of God and the right. Your unspar- 
ing Christian efforts in temperance reform are an 
astonishment to those who have followed them, 
and will be a stimulus and impulse to a new 
generation. Your life has been militant, but in 
a grand cause, and God’s blessing has signally 
crowned your labours. In the midst of strife 
you have been kept in the peace of God. May 
that peace be more joyous and deep as the 
heavenly life draws near.” 


A TEMPERANCE HEROINE. 


An INTERVIEW WITH 


MISS MARY E. PHILLIPS. 

Miss Puixurrs is well known in temperance 
circles as a member of the Executive Committee of 
the B.W.T.A., and as the president of the Totten- 
ham Branch. Her name has lately been pro- 
minently before the public, as the defendant in an 
action brought against her by a publican for mali- 
cious persecution and slander, because she had 
prosecuted him for selling drink to a man who, 
in her judgment, was already drunk. The case 
terminated in a triumphant verdict for Miss 
Phillips. She now stands before us, to use 
Lady Henry Somerset’s forcible phrase, as the 
“ woman who dared ;” but when we remember 
that Miss Phillips is descended from pure 
Quaker stock, and is herself a member of the 
Society of Friends, we take the “daring for 
conscience sake” as a matter of course. Behind 
the quiet garb, and in spite of the non-resist- 
ance principles of the Quakers, there has ever 
been an unbendable attitude in the cause of 
righteousness. 

I found Miss Phillips living with her aged 
father in a charming, old-fashioned country 
house on Tottenham Green. It was built 
in the days when Tottenham was a country 
village, studded with cottages, farmhouses, 
and the abodes of gentlefolks. “Oh! for the 
rural beauties forever gone,” I thought, as I 
approached the house through the main road of 
the now dirty and populous suburb, listening to 
the shrill cries of the street hucksters, and the 
eternal din of the trams. Standing on one side 
of the Green, a little off the main road, Miss 
Phillips’ house, with its ivy-clad walls and 
ample garden, looked like an oasis in the midst 
of an uninteresting desert. She stood at the 
door to greet me, and led the way up to her 
private sitting-room. We sat down together 
upon a cushioned window-seat, a relic of the 
time when people had leisure to dream, over- 
looking the Jawn and flower-beds, gay with 
crocuses and hyacinths. I soon forgot the 
trams and the butchers, wildly entreating the 
passers-by to deal at their stores, and rejoiced 
in the serenity of this room, so characteristic of 
its mistress sitting, calm and dignitied in her 


gray gown. 
HER ANCESTRY. 

“JT should like very much, Miss Phillips,” I 
said,“ to hear something of your life-history, and 
about your ancestry.” 

“TI would much rather not go into person- 
alities,” she replied, “ for you know it is a mere 
accident which has thrust me into public notice, 
and now that the case has been settled, I simply 
wish to go on quietly with my temperance 
work. Really I have nothing of special interest 
to tell.” 

‘“‘ Excuse me, Miss Phillips, but I never knew 
a Quaker yet who was nota ‘personality,’ and 
who had not a notable ancestry. I must press 
you for a little information regarding your 
family.” 

“ My ancestors, both on my father’s and my 
mother’s side, have been Quakers as far back as 
can be traced. ‘Tho Phillips family have lived 
in Tottenham from father to son for 150 years, 
My great-grandfather was the first to settle 
here, and when he first came, he rode in upon 
horseback, as was customary in those days, and 
on the way he joined the escort which was 
conveying the Earls of Kilmarnock, Balmarino, 
and Cromartie to their trial at Westminster 
Hall, for the part they had taken in the rebel- 
lion of ’45, All three pleaded guilty. Cromartie 
was pardoned, but Kilmarnock and Balmarino 
were executed upon Tower Hill. This was the 
last execution which took place there, and 
makes my great-grandfather’s ride with the 
escort of the illustrious prisoners a_ little 


memorable. From this incident, I can with 
certainty fix the date when our family first 
came to Tottenham as 1746. Now,” laughed 
Miss Phillips, “I think that is enough about 
family history.” 

Although she was not disposed to go more 
into detail herself, I have gleaned from Quaker 
biographies some interesting facts regarding 
the stock from which she has sprung. Her 
mother’s family was connected with John Pryor, 
one of the illustrious twelve Quakers of Hert- 
ford who were condemned to pay a fine of 
£100, or in default to be transported for hav- 
ing broken the Conventicles Act. All protested 
and refused to pay the fine. They were accord- 
ingly sentenced to transportation, but public 
feeling attested itself so strongly in their favour 
that the sentence was not carried out. Thus 
the law broke itself upon the strong backs of 
the Quakers of Hertford. 

The maternal great-aunt of Miss Phillips was 
that saintly woman Mary Pryor, the friend and 
co-worker of Elizabeth Fry. On her father’s 
side Miss Phillips is connected with the Browns 
of Luton, and the Browns of Earith. Potto 
Brown, the philanthropist, and many others of 
the name more or less noteworthy, are to be 
numbered amongst her ancestral connections. 
But to return to my conversation with her. 


HER FIRST SIGNATURE. 


“How long have you been connected with 
the Temperance Movement?” I asked Miss 
Phillips. 

“ Nearly all my life. The first time I signed 
my name was in large capitals upon a temper- 
ance pledge nearly fifty years ago. My mother 
was a total abstainer, and worked to spread 
temperance principles amongst the people 
around her. I have been told that Father 
Mathew, who was speaking at a temperance 
meeting where my mother was, took me, a 
Quaker baby, in his arms and gave me his bene- 
diction. My father had been a moderate 
drinker, but upon his marriage to my mother 
he became a total abstainer—much to the 
consternation of his relatives--to please her. 
To this he attributes his long life of excep- 
tionally good health, He is now over ninety 
years of age, 

‘There was a good deal of grassland around 
our house, and during hay-harvest there would 
be a hundred men or more engaged, and I well 
remember the great coffee makings there used 
to be in the large kitchen boiler, as my mother 
would not permit the harvesters to drink beer. 
My sister and I lived a free, out-door life, 
galloping about on our ponies, and climbing up 
into an old nut tree to have our lunch. The 
story of Miss Willard’s early life reminds me 
very much of my own girlish experiences, 
Mother was very strict with us, especially about 
the books we read, Allthe knowledge I have 
of evil has come to me from personal contact 
with it in later life. My only sister was the first 
volunteer nurse in the London Hospital during 
the cholera epidemic of 1866, She married 
Dr. A. Fox, and together they founded the 
North-Eastern Hospital for Children. 

“But, although I was a pledged abstainer from 
my earliest years, I did not receive my baptism 
of fire until the year 1885, when Mr. W.S. Caine, 
M.P., was contesting the Parliamentary division 
of Tottenham. The candiditure of a temperance 
man brought the question of drink or no drink 
prominently into the conflict. The opposi- 
tion was strong and successful, and upon the 
night of the election the whole place seemed 
given up to drunken revel. This impressed me 


very profoundly, and that night I bowed my 
head and repeated to myself the words of the 
old Swiss battle cry for freedom, ‘Mit Gut und 
Blut’ (‘With goods and life’), determined to 
devote myself henceforth to delivering my 
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native place from the tyranny of the drink 
trade. Little did I think then that God would 
call upon me to fulfil so quickly the resolution 
I had taken.” 

FIRST TEMPERANCE WORK. 

“‘ How did you set to work, Miss Phillips ? ” 

“ By striking at what I thought was the root 
of the evil. My first forward movement was 
to attend the Brewster Sessions—the annual 
licensing meeting—to present a petition from 
my district to protest against the granting of a 
license to a certain house. We failed through 
not having given the necessary seven days’ 
notice. I have attended every year since, and 
have been instrumental in getting up petitions 
against the granting of new licenses, and have 
opposed the renewal of one old license. I once 
exercised my rigbt as a ratepayer to carry for- 
ward an objection against a license disregarded 
by the local bench to the Confirming Committee, 
which sits at Westminster Town Hall. Some of 
our workers are not aware perhaps that this can 
be done.” 

“Have you instituted many prosecutions 
against publicans in the course of your 
crusade P” 

‘No, the one out of which the recent action 
arose was the first. It was strong conviction 
which led me to do it. I feel that it is almost 
hopeless to get the provisions of the Licensing 
Act adequately carried out by the police. I 
regard the clause in the Act which forbids the 
sale of liquor to an intoxicated person as the 
most important provisio: in the law of our 
country. Get that strictly enforced throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and the 
diminution of crime would be enormous.” 


THE DUTY OF A CITIZEN. 

“ As a member of the Society of Friends and 
of the Peace Society, I argued thus—as I stood 
outside the Railway Tavern debating whether I 
should take action or not—the law which 
forbids the sale of drink to an intoxicated 
person is in harmony with the words of the 
prophet Habakkuk, “ Woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbour drink, that puttest thy bottle to 
him and makest him drunken also,” and I 
further argued that my duty towards the 
drunken man must justify interference with the 
profits of the publican. 

‘“‘ Every citizen who feels that the law of the 
country harmonises with the law of God ought 
to do his individual best to see that law carried 
out. The police, who when they enter the force 
take an oath to support the law, have not been 
as vigilant as we have a right to expect from 
men who have taken such an oath. The logical 
conclusion is that individual citizens must do 
their best to make up for the remissness on the 


-part of the police. Unfortunately, as the law 


stands, it is impossible to curtail or suppress 
the drink trade without interfering with indi- 
vidual publicans, but I hope that shortly the 
passage of the Local Control Bill will obviate 
this necessity, and place temperance work upon 
a different footing, with happier results. 

“‘ During the last few years my feelings have 
considerably deepened with regard to the awful 
suffering brought about by drink. I have more 
than once been face to face with desperate 
fights; in two cases there was a narrow escape 
of murder being committed. And at the North 
Eastern Hospital, where Iam a member of the 
committee, I have seen a great deal of the 
results of brutal violence to children by drunken 
parents. One woman had put her child’s feet 
into scalding water, and as I was dressing the 
wounds of the poor little sufferer the mother 
stood by wailing, ‘I had only had half a pint.’ 
I shall never forget the look of another poor 
child as its eyes followed the four doctors—one 
of them the late Sir Morel Mackenzie—who 
were helpless to alleviate the sufferings caused 
by a drunken father’s blow. 
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“In conclusion,” continued Miss Phillips, “ I 
would like to add that whem I received the 
writ in the recent action, the text which pre- 
sented itself for my comfort was, ‘Call upon 
Me in the day of trouble, and I will deliver 
thee and thou shalt glorify Me.’ I am very 
anxious that the last part of this text shall be 
true and the Creator honoured, not His 
instrument.” 

During my visit to Miss Phillips I had an 
insight into the busy part she plays as a philan- 
thropist in her native place. About every 
quarter of an hour she was called away to speak 
with some person needing her help or advice. 
One caller was a drunken lady (?) who had to 
be forcibly ejected by the servants. 

“ What did she want?” I asked, when the 
commotion was over. 

“She had come to complain of the intem- 
perate habits of her son,” eaid Miss Phillips; 
“that is generally the way with drunken people, 
they are very anxious to reform someone else.” 

Saray A. Too.ey. 


WOMAN AND COLLEC- 
TIVISI1. 


Mrs. Stanton Bratcu (daughter of the cele- 
brated American reformer, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton) recently lectured for the Fabian Society 
on Collectivism and the Economic: Freedom of 
Woman. Mrs. Blatch gave some interestin 
statistics. She said that the recently issue 
census of 1891 shows that out of fifty trades in 
which women take part, the proportion of women 
to men, compared with 1881, has risen in twenty- 
seven, remained about the same in eleven, and 
fallen (mostly for special reasons) in eight only ; 
whilst in the remaining four both men and 
women have decreased in number. The number 
of men engaged in commerce has increased by 
one-half ; the number of women doubled. Asa 
whole, for the ten years, population increased 
one-eighth, men workers increased one-seventh, 
and women one-fifth. Women wage-earners are 
thus proved to be growing in actual numbers, in 
proportion to men and in proportion to the whole 
female population. But many women are en- 

aged in productive work who are not so classed 
ip ga be In the future, married women, who 
now are by law entitled to receive wages in ki 
from their husbands, must be recognised as pro- 
ducers, 

The greater number of women who are paid 
wages earn no more than 8s. to 10s. a week. 
This low wage is partly due to their want of 
trained intelligence, which hinders them from 
organising effectively ; partly it is due to the fact 
that they can live on less than men, because they 
have the habit of doing for themselves things 
which men pay for. Sometimes they have to 
pay men to do tool-grinding and other heavy 

arts of their work, and—they pay for it exor- 
bitantly. Turning to married women, the lec- 
turer gave some instances which showed that 
wage-earning wives meant lazy, ill-paid husbands, 
and others where the men were earning high 
wages, and the wives worked because they liked 
it. The question of the effects of factory work on 
the health of mothers and children is most inade- 
quately dealt with in the Lady Commissioners’ 
Report on Women’s Labour. But this one thing 
is clear, that the present amount of factory 
inspection is grossly inadequate, and there is no 
reason why, ultimately, every factory should not 
be a cheerful, healthy place for both women and 
men workers. Some people regard as the pro- 
blem of industrial life how to keep married 
women out of the factory. Collectivism will 
solve the problem how to keep them in. 


Miss Clementina Black, writing in the April 
number of the New Review, exposes with con- 
siderable frankness and fearlessness, many of the 
cruel disadvantages with which women have to 
cope in undertaking manual labour in the 
factories and commercial houses generally. 


Marcu 22, 1804. 


IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
BY ONLOOKEE. 

THE Signi goes to press too early this week 

for ‘‘ Onlooker” to make note of the event to- 

wards which all eyes are straining, and without 

a knowledge of which the political situation 

remains unintelligible. 


To-night (Saturday) Lord Rosebery is speak- 
ing in the Heart of Midlothian, and friend and 
foe alike are eager for a more detailed statenx nt 
of his Home Rule intentions. 


That Mr. Labouchere carried his amendment 
against the Government on the House of Lords 
motion is no doubt partly due to the Premier's 
Home Rule statement the previous night in the 
House of Lords, which some impetuous Irishmen 
jnterpreted into a postponement of Home Rule 
until the purely English majority agaiust it shall 
be converted into a majority for that measure. 


It is absurd for any leader-writer to pretend 
that the Premier’s statement was a mere im. 
p:omptu of a debate. No statesman can afford 
to have impromptus on matters of that kind, and, 
as arule, a genuine impromptu is the most care- 
fully studied part of a speech. But reading the 
Premier’s statement, together with its full con- 
text, it seems probable that the Government wiil 
very wisely not waste another whole session over 
Home Rule, knowing full well (as they do) that 
the Lords will reject it ; they will rather hang it 
up for the moment, and press forward other Irish 
Welsh, and Scotch measures. Some of them, if 
not all, the Lords will reject, then to the country 
the Government may go with the cup of rejec- 
tions full to overflowing. That would be the 
chance for Home Rule. The country is ripe for 
the war against the House of Lords coupled with 
the Home Rule question ; we might be pretty 
certain of an increased Liberal majority, which 
would carry both Home Rule for Ireland and the 


abolition of the power of veto. Lord Rosebery 
is not waiting for an absolute English majority, 
but for an augmented minority, and more impor- 


q | tant still, one galvanised into keener enthusiasm. 


That Mr. Morley, as his pewerful speech on 
Tuesday shows, cherishes absolute belief in the 
fidelity of the new Premier to Home Rule is 
the strongest proof that the memorable words : 
‘* We stand where we did,’’ are words that find 
an echo in the breast of every Cabinet Minister. 
Mr. Chamberlain seems puzzled, baffled by the 
new turn things have taken, for he was, doubt- 
less, counting on a reverse to the Liberals had 
they appealed to the country on the rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill and that alone. 


Mr. Labouchere took everyone by surprise, 
and perhaps not least himself, on Tuesday night. 
But it was an opportunity the honourable mem- 
ber for Northampton could not withstand, and 
while the hearts of the Irish were sore and per- 
plexed, he succeeded in turning their vote 
against the Government. But it was merely a 
snap shot in a thin House. No one recognised 
it as a serious defeat, and it served the very 
valuable purpose of showing that before even an 
appeal to the country is made, the representa- 
tives of the people have been made fully alive to 
the fact that no more lordly tyranny will be 
tolerated. The net result was the amended 
address to the Crown, and the substitution of 
anew one, which was carried. 


The House is now in the midst of Estimates, 
Military, Naval, Civil, and Imperial, includ- 
ing Uganda Mission votes. The Naval pro- 
gramme is a very extensive one, including, it is 
to be regretted, the building of seven first-class 
battle-ships, six cruisers, and two twin screw 
sloops. 


Marcu 22, 1894. 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS 
KOPS 

KOPS 


KOPS 
KOPS Oil KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 


GUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING!!! 


The Certificates of Eminent Public Analysts prove that Kops ALE is one 
of the very best of Non-intoxicating Beverages. 


An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 


Recommended by the Medical Faculty and other Professional Men. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Wholesale of duly appointed Agents, and of 


KOPS BREWERY, FOLHAM, S.W. 


OF PPP LODLLGGLDLODLSEODE DS O@ 


. Fretful 
Babies 


are a great anxiety to their mothers and try everybody's peewee: Do not 
be impatient with them. Fretfulness is a sure sign of ill health, for nature 
intended babies to be chubby and cheery ; above all, do not give soothin; 
syrups or any injurious remedy which may make matters worse and a‘ 
best can only give temporary relief. How much wiser to remove the cause 
of the trouble ! which, in almost every case, arises from the indigestible and 
inoutritious nature of the baby's food. Infants and growing children need 
food which is not only flesh-forming, but which also contains the organic 
phosphates (viz., the phosphates tuken from a plant, and not chemical 
phcephates) vitally necessary for the development of the frame—i.e., the 
mes, mu-cles, teeth, b-ain. Without this phosphatic nourishment, for 
which their nature craves, they become irritable aod fretful, and in such 
cases “ Frame Food” Dietisacertaincure. It isthe only food which contains 
suluble phosphates «tracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore, without 
doubt, the most nutritious food in the World. Nursing Mothers find that 
the phosphatic nourishment in ‘‘ Frame Food” Diet greatly aids the flow 
and the nutiitive nature of their milk; and the same unique phosphatic 
nourishm n* reple ‘ishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 
the hest results for bo h mother and child. N.B.—‘‘ Frame F " Dict is the 
cheapest cooked fvod, 1-1b. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 
4-Ib. sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of ad. for 
pa: tage, by FRAME FOOD CO. Lp., Lombard Rd., Battersea, London, S. W. 
(Mention this paper.) 
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KOPS 
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KOPS 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM! 


9 & 10, ENDSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


Large new Hotel ite Euston, and within three 
minutes’ walk of St. Faneres and King’s Orose 
one 


Stations. 

ROOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
Telegrams—“ Luncheons, London.” Also at 
6, Montague Place, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST from 32. 6d, 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath 8t., 
Glasgow. 


Becently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Passenger levator. 
Conducted on strictly Temperance Principles. 


Patronised by Lady Henry Somerset and friends. 


“BHBLFAST HOUSB.”’”’ 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
NEW DRESS FABRIC. 


Pure Irish Flax Art-Linen, fast colours, one yard 
wide, from 1/- per yard. 


PATTERNS AND PRICE LISTS ON APPLIOATION. 


a ll a ii ie Ta 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


(ESTABLISHED 1766). 


NEW BOND STREET, W. 
(Two Doors from Oxford Street); 
16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 


People Don't 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid. per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 24d. perdoz. Saivation Army improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘ Lights in Darkest England’’) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as any 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Matc 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
ape les of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests cf his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your frier.ds, if you wilt only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 


Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


Manufacturers 


to 
Her Majesty 


the || 35 Years 
| World-wide reputation 
Queen. pea oo Tee 


Manufacturers 


to 
Her Majesty 
the 


Queen. 
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6th. Mrs. Bass presided. An interesting paper 
was read by Mrs. Watson. 

Woo.wicu.—A dra -room meeting was held 
at the Rectory on Th y, when Dr. Sarah J. 
Anderson Brown gave particulars concerning the 
proposed Industrial Farm Home. Much interest 
was manifested in the subject. The collection 
amounted to £2 1s., and twelve collecting cards 
were taken. ~ 

BLACKPOOL.—A new “Y” Branch was formed 
here recently at a meeting held at the residence of 
Miss Speight. 

HicHsury “Y” BRANCH.—Miss Hoddinott ad- 
dressed a meeting at Gillespie Road, February 24th, 
with much success. Pledges were taken and new 
members enrolled. 


10s. 6d.; Kirby Moorside, per Miss Bowes, 5s. ; 
Wood Green, per Mrs. Reed, £2 2s, 6d. ; Hastings, 
per Miss Douglas Dale, £5 5s.; Mrs, Kempeon, 
Oxford, donation, 10s.; Mrs. Adden, Eastwick 
Farm, Oxford, donation, 10s.; Blackpool, per Miss 
Schofield, £1 ; Miss Howl, Dudley, donation, £1 1s. ; 
Nuneaton, per Mrs. Boden, £1; Burnt Ash and 
Grove Park, £1; Luton, per Mrs. Boden, £2 15s. 1d. ; 
Southport, thank-offering for Lady Menry Somer- 
set’s visit, £5; Saffron Waldea, per Mrs, Robson, 
8s. 6d.; Darwen, £2 10s.; Fulham, per Mrs. Carter, 
£1 6s. 10d.; A friend to the cause, £1; New Swin. 
don, per Miss Veness, £1 3s. 0}d.; Kotherham, per 
Miss Habershon, £2 2s. 6d.; E. Flowright, E.q.. 
Tonbridge, donation, 53.; Mrs. Newberry, Whyte- 
leafe, donation, £5; Mrs, Millar, Eainburgh, dona- 
tion, £1; Liskeard, per Miss Tregelles, 10s. ; St. 
Helens, Lancashire, per Mrs. Riley, 193. 6d.; 
Brownlowfold, per Mrs. Robinson, £1 17s, 3d.; J. 
Birkett, Esq., London, donation, 5s.; M. K. A., 3s. ; 
Mrs. Stewart Clark, Paisley, donation, £5; Mrs. 
Arthur, Barshaw, Paisley, donation, £5; Mrs. 
Hadden, Dublin, donation, £1; Mrs. A. Stratton, 
Melksham, donation, 10s.; A well-wisher, Es. ; 
Gloucester W.O.T.U. Commemoration Meetings, per 
Mrs. Brown, £5 10s.; Edgbaston, \Birmingham, per 
Mrs. Southall, £1 8s.; Llanfyllin, per Mrs. Jones, 
10s.; Mrs. J. Edmundson, Gateshead, donation. 
2s. 6d.; Miss Hickley, Brenchley, donation, £1. 
Total amount acknowledged, £281 123, 8d. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 


President—Lapy HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 

The eighteenth annual Council of the National 
British Women’s Temperance Association will be 
held at the Holborn Town Hall during the second 
week in May. The Public Evening Meeting will be 
held in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on 
Thursday, May 10th. Further particulars will be 
announced later. 

The usual Report and Delegate Forms have been 
forwarded to the Branches through their Secre- 
taries, and we would remind Secretaries that notice 
should be sent to the office without delay of those 
Delegates who will re.juite hospitality. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 
ToxTETH, LIVERPOOL.—A drawing-room meeting 
was held at Mrs. Drysdale’s, Prince's Park, on March 
6th, when Miss Alys Pearsall Smith gave an iin- 
teresting address, and a “Y” branch was after- 
wards formed. 

MAIDENHEAD.—The fourth annual meeting has 
jast taken place in the Town Hall, Mra. Eva 
McLaren presided. All the officers were re-elected 
by a large majority. 

TyYNEMOUTH.—The usual monthly meeting was 
held on March 5tb, at which an address was given 
by Mrs, Hawkins. On March 7th, a drawing-room 
meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. France. 
Mrs. Hawkins again addressed the meeting. 

REDRUTH.—On March 7th, a meeting was held 
in the Wesleyan Chapel at Vogneboloth. Action 
songs pee musical by Bc ies ia i, 
part of the programme, w was out by 
the ladies of the Redruth Branch. 

SUNDERLAND.—The monthly meeting in connec- 
tion with the “ Preventive Rescue Work” was 
held on March 5tb, at the Girls’ Olub-room. Mrs. 
Emmett, of Leeds, who was present, gave an earnest 
address. 

SouTH Croypon.—A meeting for members was 
held in Mr. Cade’s Hall, on March 7th, Tea was 
provided. Mrs, Hinde presided. Mrs. Armfield 
and Mrs. Lovell took part in the meeting. 

ForEst GATE.—The monthly meeting was held 
on Wednesday last, at Field Road Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel, Mrs. Skinner presided, and Mrs, Fisk, 
of the Good Templar Van gave an address. Miss 
Nellie Finegan sang two solos. Pledges were taken 
after the meeting. 

LEWISHAM.—On the 9th of March a representa- 
tive meeting of Branches in and around the dis- 
tricts of Lewisham and Blackheath met at the 
invitation of Mrs. Willis, Belmont Grove. The Rev. 
J. Riper, of Belfast, gave an instractive address on 
“ Bible Wines.” About seventy ladies and gentle- 
men were present. Mra. Aukland presided. 

NEWS FROM “ Y” BRANCHES. 

GRIMSBy.—Miss Clara Bennett addressed the 
members of this Branch at a meeting held in the 
Iron Bethel recently. Mra. Frank Bennett pre- 
side}. New members were enrolled, and pledges 
taken at the close. 

PLUMSTEAD.—A very successful musical evening 
was held on March 1st. A resolation in favour of 
the Local Veto Bill was passed unanimously. 

TuLse HILL AND WEST NoRwoop.—A drawing- 
room meeting was held at Mrs. Fitter’s on March 


Mr. AND Mrs. AUKLAND are sending out invita- 
tions to the Annual Social Meeting of the London 
Auxiliary of the Bible Tem ce Association, 
which will be held in the Parlour at Exeter Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, March 21st. 


Tue Literature Department at Head-quarters 
now contains the literary productions of some of 
the best writers on temperance and social reform. 
The President, Lady Henry Somerset, Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, Mrs. Pearsall Smith, Miss 
Frances Willard, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, Mrs. Joseph 
Lucas, Miss Florence Balgarnie, and others, are 
among those who have written books and pam- 
phlets, which can be obtained on application to 
the er 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London. 


WOULD the Branches of the B.W.T.A. desire the 
Nat. Literature Department to provide an official 
note paper specially printed with heading for them ? 
Stoke Newington and Maidenhead would. Will 
other Branches approving send in their names ?— 
EMILIE PEARCE, Sec. 


THE SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. 
Dorine the past few weeks meetings have been 
addressed, by speakers supplied through the 
Bureau, as follows :— 

Tulse Hill, (Mrs. Aukland); Stretford (Mrs. 
Lamb); Dunstable (Miss Balgarnie) ; Gravesend 
(Miss Tinglin) ; Nottingham (Miss Balgarnie, two) ; 
Rectory Road (Miss Townson); Canterbury (Mrs. 
Lamb); Finsbury Park (Mrs. Massingberd and 
Miss F, Bourne); Preston (Mrs. Pearsall Smith) ; 
Ashton-under-Lyne ee etcalfe); Plumstead 
Sebi Tinling) ; Chipping Norton (Mrs. Lamb, 
our); Tollington Park (Mrs. Gray); Coventry (Dr. 
8. J. Anderson Brown); Tollington Park (Miss 
Mayer); Upminster (Mrs. Oxley); Leyton (Miss 
Mayer); Reading (Miss Shilston); Highgate (Mrs. 
Gray and Mrs. Oxley); Ramsgate (Miss Shilstop) ; 
Maidstone (Miss Hoddinott); Evesham (Miss 
Shilston); Horfield, Bristol (Miss Shilston) ; 
Ciifton, Bristol (Miss Shilston, two); Hay (Miss 
Shilston); High Barnet (Mrs. Aukland); Maiden- 
head (Miss Conybeare) ; Woodford (Mrs. Lamb); 
Woolwich (Miss Balgarnie); Bedford (Mrs. Lamb 
two); Walbam Green (Mrs. Gauntlett); Carlisle 
(Mrs. McKinnon and Miss AlysSmith); Herne Bay 
Miss Balgarnie); Lee (Miss Townson); Crouch 

ill (Mrs. Pearsall Smith); Kingston (Mrs. 
Bunting); Burnt Ash (Mrs. Gray); Kendal (Mrs. 
McKinnon); Peckham (Mrs. P. Smith and Miss 
Balgarnie); Highgate (Miss Mayer) ; Willesden 
(Mrs. Osborn); Luton (Dr. 8. J. Anderson Brown 
and Mrs. Osborn) ; Tunbridge Wells (Miss Shilston) ; 
Beaufort (Miss Shileton); Backhurst Hill (Miss 
Shilston) ; Stratford (Miss Shilston) ; Wimbledon 
(Miss Shilston); Watford (Mrr. Gray); Nunhead 
(Mrs. Gray); Kensington (Miss Shilston) ; Raunds 
(Mrs. Lamb, four). L. Ospogn, Hon. Sec. 


Tr 


THE INEBRIATE HOME 
FUND. 


Collections taken at drawing-room and other 
meetings, and donations to Inebriate Home, since 
last issue of WoMAN's SIGNAL Supplement :— 

The £3 3s. which was credited to Finsbury Park in 
our last list should have been from the Tollington 
Park and Hornsey Branch. 

Corkicle, 123; Newcastle, per Mrs. Crawford 
Smith, £2 3. 1d.; Redlands Branch, Clifton, per 
Miss Shilston, £2 8s. 9d.; Mrs. Backhouse, Sunder- 
land, donation, £5 ; Tulse Hill and Norwood Branch, 
103.3; Sudbury, per Mrs. Wright, £1 5s.; New 
Southgate and Friern iBarnet, £2 23.; Rectory Road 
Branch, Stoke Newington, per Mrs, Wells, 13s. 9d. ; 
Mrs. George Cadbury, Birmingham, donation, £5; 
Mrs. Wingate, Hildenborough, donation, £1; Mrs. 
Godwin, Caerwys, collecting card, 5s,; Mrs, Shaw, 
Kensington, donation, 23.; Mrs. Phillips, per Man- 
chester Women’s Christian Temperance Association, 
£25; Reading Branch, per Miss Shilston, £2 ; 
Canterbury, per Mrs. Berry, £1 5s.; East Dulwich 
Working Women’s Branch, per Mrs. G iffiths, 
2s,6d.; West Kirby, per Miss Ward, £2 2s, 6d. ; 
surplus of collection at Central Hall, Manchester, 
per 8. Collier, Esq., £8 153.; A. F. Hills, Esq., 
Woodford Greea, donation, £2 23.; Mrs. Brown, 
Haltwhistle, donation, £1; London Archway 
Branch, per Mrs. Osborn, £3 1s ; Miss Jackson, 
Newchuarch, donation, 5s. ; Bedford, per Mre. Lamb, 
£3 123.; Derby, two drawiog-room mécetings, per 
Mrs. Boden, £20; Chingford, per Miss Gallaway, 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME FOR INE- 
BRIATE WOMEN. By Dr. SARSH JEAN 
ANDERSON Brown. Price 1d., or 63 per 109. 

HOW TO ORGANISE TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 
Preface by LADY Henry SOMERSET. Price ld. 


OF 
THE 


Contains 72 Maps, introducing all countries of the world, is compact, comprehensive, well got 
up, and beautifully printed. Quite a unique work. Write, enclosing a 1}d. stamped 
addressed envelope, to 


ATLAS DEPT., MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Srarrorp Street, PECKHAM, S.E. 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES. 


t containing Useful 
as af ne: Post Free for 1 stamp. 
F. F. FRY, 


58, Belleville Rd., Wandsworth Common, 


LONDON, 8.W. 


FOUR GREAT HOUSEKEEPER’S 


BOONS, TRY ONE, TRY ALL. . 


RISING SUN Sro¥e 


POLISH 
EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & 
BEST BLACKLEAD rece WORLD 


In Half the Ti with Half the 
re ey roduce More 


= B 


Packets 


METAL 
POLISH 
GIVES TOALL KINDSOF METALS A 
BEAUTIFUL SOFT BRILLIANT POLISH 


Bold in 8d., 6d. & 1/- Bottles. No Mixin 
No Scratches, Scarcely any Rubbin 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER. 


“ There is no pre; ion of which we know to equal 
its excellence. -— NQUIRE WITHIN.—3d. per box, 


MAC K'S DOUBLE 


STARCH 
CONTAINS IN PROPER PROPORTIONS 
GLOSS, BORAX, GUM,WAX, &&«. &c. 

meguiee no addition or tion. 

SA 


§ Time, Labour, and Uncertainty. 
PRODUCES Beautiful White Glossy Linen. 


Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
C. CHANCELLOR & Co., LONDON, E.c. 
RULES FOR STARCHING. 


A most valuable little book for those who 
do their own starching at home. Post Free 
for 2 stamps. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, F.C. 


CASH’S 


CANIBRIG FRILLINGS, 


For TRIMMING LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDERCLOTHING AND 
CHILDREN’S AND JNFANTS’ WASH- 
ING DRESSES, ALSO FOR TRIMMING 
PILLOW CASES, SHEETS, AND 
AMERICAN §PREALS, 


IMPERIA 


NEW ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BOOK 


(containing Woven Samples of 
material) free by post on appli- 
cation to— 


J. & J. CASH, 
COVENTRY. 


The QUEEN says:—“It is the 
fashion for large firms to issue 
pamphlets to the public, but few have 
issued such an attractive catalogue as 
a ae published by Messrs. J. and 

» Cash,” 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


20 WORDS FoR 23s, 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


table and comfortable home. 
Mrs. @cholefield, Fernwood Road, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne; Mrs. Luke Fowler, U Fitz- 
william Street, Dublin.—Apply, Lady 
Principal, t, Vi Avenue, 
Marrogate. 


New College, 
CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 


Head Master: Rev. G. Hugh Jones. 

Latin, Greek, Frencb, Germav, and 

thorough English. At Christmas last more 

than one of the pupils were successful 

at public exam \. ward, young, 
8 receive 


careful attention. 
Fees £45, no necessary \e 


TEACHERS’ GUILD 


Creat Britain & Ireland, 
74, GOWER ST.,W.C. 


REGISTRY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


English and Foreign, Graduates, Trained, 
and Specialists in Music and Art, and other 
subjects. Heads of Schools, and Families 


LL Ladies desirous of becoming 
Teachers of Dressmaking should know 
the Nonpareil System, which, for sim- 

plicity, accuracy, and beauty of fit, cannot 

equalled. rs. B. Ansted Wood, the 
inventor, will visit London, March 7th to 
10th, to explain the Fae and to take the 
measures of any lady wishing to obtain a 
perfect fitting pattern.—7, Acacia Place, 
Regent's Park. 


SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 
30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 


M®. PEARSALL SMITH highly 
rec)mmends man and wife as care- 
takers. Thoroughly reliable and 
trustworthy. Total abstainere.—Address, 
44, Grosvenor Road, haa pe 
‘W.8. 


OWN-MAKING.—Perfect fitting. 
Hygienic and artistic. Smocking, and 
all kinds of needlework, by practically 

experienced lady. Moderate charges. Pat- 
terns and advice.—F.F., Y.W.C.A.. 17, 


Aubert Park, Highbury, N. [w.e. 291. 


ORKING HOUSEKEEPER, or 
lady help where servant is kept. 
Thoroughly domesticated and eco- 

nomical. Good cook. Lxperienced with 
children. Can make children’s clothes. 
Good nurse. Life abstainer. Good references. 
Salary £20.—F. M. M., 22, Montrell Road, 


Streatham Hil, 
ADY CAN HIGHLY RECOM- 
MEND gentlewoman, age 30, as com- 
anion housekeeper. ell educated. 
Excellent musiciav, piano, organ. Quiet, 
sensible, obliging. ighest testimonials, 
clergy and_ othere.—Address, Ferndale, 
Springfield Road, St. Leohards. 


“Wloman’s Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCEs. 


Trade advts, ... a. we 5/- per inch. 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 


Page ... te 
Half-page .. 
Quarter £2 15s, 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted... .. 80 words 1/6: 
Three insertions as two. 


Situations vacant sae ... 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions as two. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 

laneous advts. ...  .... 30 words 2/- 

9d. for every Additional 9 Words. 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents— 


JOBN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
not later than TuksDAY morning for inser- 
tions in the next issue, 


for assistance in 
having slight income preferred. References 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS For 2s, 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


LONDON. 


WILD'S 


Temperance Hotel 


84 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Business and Pleasure. 


OLKESTONE (best Poi 
Private TEMPERANOCHK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on CObristian 

rinciples; home comforts; 42s. to 52s. 6d. 
inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopw4RkD (mem- 
ber of Royal British -chawpar'g oo ma 
Havers Villa, Claremont . 


OOD HOME OFFERED.—Vege- 
tarian family near London. Homely, 
trustworth m as one of family, 

uties of small house. One 


ven and required.—Ivy Lodge, Tether- 


own, Muswell Hill. 


OUNTRY BOARD and R&KSI- 
DENCE for WOMEN, near the Sea, 
from 10s. 6d. weekly.—Write Secretary, 


Women’s Convalescent Home Association, 
29, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. 


(w.s. 290. 


IDLAN D TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
76, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
W.OC.- A first-class Hotel for Visitors 


to London. Central and pleasantly situated. 
A thoroughly clean and quict home, with 
every comfort and convenience. 


Highly 
patronised and recommended by the clergy 
and ladies and gentlemen. Bedrooms from 
1s. 6d.; breakfast or tea from le. 3d., service 
9d. Full tariff, with testimoniale, free on 
application to 

J. W. TURNER, Proprietor. 


EDFORD HOTEL, LONDON, 93, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square. 
Quiet ont hotel; central. Bed- 

rcoms from 1s. 6d. ; plain breakfast or tea, 
le. 6d. Other char; equally moderate. 
Printed tariff on application to 

Tuomas HENRY WALDUCK, Proprietor. 


TAVERNER, TEMPERANCE 
e HOTEL, 41 and 43, Judd Street, 
Euston Road, London, W.O. Five 
minutes from Great Northern, Midland, 
and North-Western Railways. Beds from 
le. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. Silent 
roadway. Ten minutes from British Museum. 
Tariff on application. 


_—$—<————_——— 


SITUATIONS, ETC., VACANT. 
30 WORDS For 2s. 


9d. for each Additional 9 Words; 
Three insertious as Two. 


Beagle REQUIRING SERVANTS 
or Servants Situations, should apply 
*- Domestic Agency, 36, Coldharbour 
Lane, Camberwell, S.B. Kindly recom- 
mended by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Ladies’ 
fee 1s. booking, 1s. 6d. when suited. Ser- 
vants free. 10 till 7. Stamp for reply. 
ANTED AT ONCE, good cooks, 
house-parlourmsids, housemaids, 
nurses, and good general servants. 
Quiet situatione. God wages. This office 
can be well recommended as thoroughly re- 
liable.—Miss MAULDEN (late missionary), 
97, Harruv Ro.d, Paddington Grecn. 
Stamp for reply. 

UPERIOR YOUNG PERSON 
wanted as nurse to three children, 
ages 5,4, and 5 months; eldest goes 

school. Good needlewoman. Church. 
woman preferred. Salary £12.—Mrs. 
HowakD, Broadway, Newbury. 


SEFUL HELP wanted at once. 
Able to cook. Good manager. Decided 
Christian, Evangelical. Good necdle- 

woman. State wages, enclose photo, refe- 
rences, and full particulars. Age about 30.— 
M., Silverdale, Waverley Road, Southsea. 


THE 
BEST MEDIUM 


FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘The Woman’s Signal.’ 


CENUINE GRAPE JUICE 
Excellent Communion 
ai Cooma 


Price List, 250 
Testimonials, etc., 
Post-free on ap > 


i te te 
ed 


199 


Free from Alcohol. 


Y MADEIRA, 
AQ CONGRESS. 
\ - ALTO-DOURO, 
Dlication. Yo: RED SLIC4BTE, 
W MUSCAT, MARSALA, 
QW Reputed Pints, 143. to 29s. 
4 ere te we et oe 
‘ z ; 
Nea 
on receipt of 28. éd., by 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
TEED RENRNOTON, LOND 
DopertamatatWwre 
TABLE SALT. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
EPPS 8 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
DEAFYES a 
overcome. Simple, 
ew. Permanent. Painless, 
Particulars Free, 
The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond 
Street, Lonaon, W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
9d. for each Additional 9 Words. 


Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch. 


OTIOE,.—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 

Blastic Stockings, and Belts.—Best 

house for all kinds of Surgicai D.74- 

ages. A female attendant. Price list post 

fiee,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 

Btreet, London; and 8, Broad Street, 
Oxford. Established 1830. 


FOREIGN STAMPS. 
ANTED. — Collection Foreign 
Stamps. Commenced before 1870 
preferred. Up to £100 given for 
good one. Also all West Indies stamps, 
especially 6s. valucs.—‘‘ Philatelist,” 184, 
Adelaide Road, London, N.W. 


ATOHWORK ! PATCHWORK ! — 
Patchwork for the million, for l1édays 
only. Never such a thing offered to 

the public before. As we are now clearing 
our enormous stock of Summer Prints, we 
will send free, on receipt of 15 stamps, 50 
splendid pieces of Privt for Patchwork. 

ow is the time for making cheap and warm 
quilts for the winter. This is thoroughly 
genuine.—Sellick & Co., Freemantle Koad, 
Cotham, Briatol. Thousands of testimonials 
received. 


JATCILWORK, —80 lovely silks, 

tatins, brocades, le. 9d. ; 100 smaller, 

le, 3d. 3 200 crazy brocaded silks and patiern, 

le. 94.; splendid print parcel, 1s, dd.; new 

ele pattern, 4d.—J. Dean, New Brompton, 
ent. 


HE SCARLET COLUMBINE,— 
Distinct, st:iking, and elegant. Abso- 
lutely hardy and easy to manage. 3 

well-rooted plants, Is., free, with instruc- 
tions. Now is the best time to plant.— 
N. Rayner, Highfield, Southampton. 


VE YELLOW FOXGLOVE.— 
Stately, handsome, and uncommon, 
but hardy and easily grown. 3 well- 

rooted plants, 1s., free, with instructions. 
Now Is the best time to plant.— Rayner, as 


under trees and other bad places. 
Charming flowers, blue, white, red. 
6 guod plants, 1s., free, with instructions. 
Now is best time to plant.— Ravner,as above. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY 

A CLIMBER. American Bellbind, grows 

20 ft. in season, festoons balconies, 

etc. ; covered enormous rose-pink trumpet- 

shaped blossoms all summer. 2 good 

roots, 1s., free, with instructions. Now is 
best time to plant.—Rayner, as above. 


VERLASTING SUNFLOWERS, 
—GQive sheaves of golden flowers, 
rand in garden and for cutting ; 
flourish everywhere, increase yearly. 4 
ood roots, le., free, with instructione. Now 
is best time to plant.—Rayner, as above, 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S OO0004A, 
with boiling water or milk, 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, 
digestible, absolutely sure 
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and nourishing Cocoa, of 
the greatest strength -— 


Gadbury’s 


“The Typical Cocoa of English 
the _ 2 | free from any adméiature? 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 
The Analyst. Pare’ 


THE 


WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FARM-HOME 
FOR INEBRIATE WOMEN. 


By DR: SARAH JEAN ANDERSON BROWN. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, or 6s. per 100. 


JUST. PUBLISHED. 


MARRIAGE AND HEREDITY. 


By MRS. JOSEPH LUCAS. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. Post Free, 1s. 1d. 


NINETEEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 


By MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Prefatory Note by JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Price, cloth bound, 2s, 6d., Post Free; gilt, 3s., Post Free. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


By MRS. PEARSALL SMITH, Author of ‘“‘ The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life.” 
Price, cloth, 2s. 6d., Post Free. 


HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


By ADELINE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, Post Free. 


2A, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 
GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Ir was on the platform of the great Tremont 
Temple, Boston, that I first saw Neal Dow. 
The Aunual Convention of the White Ribbon 
women had gathered there—at all times an 
imposing sight—but when the good, grey head 
appeared upon the platform they rose like a 
mighty army to salute a chief. The 
white hankerchiefs fluttered, and the 
sweet faces beamed as the o!d man 
stood bowing his recognition of their 
welcome. The words he spoke were 
strong and to the point, words that 
one would have expected to fall from 
the lips of a general; but the kindly 
smile and the true blue eyes beamed 
as those of a father on his children. 
Before I left America I was glad 
to accept his invitation to visit him 
at his home in Portland, Maine. Many 
years before it had been my lot to have 
the honour of entertaining Longfellow 
at Eastnor Castle, and I had associ- 
ated the city of Portland with the 
author of “Evangeline” and the 
‘Psalm of Life;” but as I drove 
through the streets of the town on 
my way to General Dow's house and 
noted the marble statue that a grate- 
ful city had erected to the poet’s 
memory, I felt how strangely do the 
inspirations of a great reform alter 
the standard by which one measures 
celebrity, and how far more eager was 
1 now to clasp the hand of the man 
who had made beauty and poetry 
possible in the lives of thousands, than 
to note the associations that must ever 
bind the seaport town with the name 
of one of America’s sweetest singers. 
The square brick house with its line 
of trees carried one in memory back to 
England; a certain Quaker solidity 
denoted the ancestry that were ever 
thorough in all they undertook. Ou 
the threshold stood the General with out- 
stretched hands and words of welcome, and with 
that charming kindliness that made one feel a 
comrade welcomed for the sake of a cause that 
brought us near together. Cieneral Dow has 
none of the superciliousness that too often 
characterises those who have long led a move- 
nent, and we sometimes almost seem to thiuk 
that they have a monopoly of the who'e 
reform. We passed into the pleasant library, 
and sat there talking of many points of mutual 
interest with the General and his daughter, and 
as the bright sunlight fell across the room and | 
touched the silver head, lighting the earnest face 
of the old man and the thoughtful countenance - 
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of Frances Willard, I could not help thinking 
how historical a scene that would be some day 
when the great movement to which they had 
consecrated talent, intluence, and power was at 
last triumphant. 

“1 was born in Portland on tho 20th March, 
1804,” said the General in answer to my question. 
“ Across the street there was my father’s house. 
I was brought up here in the public school, and 
afterwards went to the Portland Academy and 
later to the Friends’ College.” 


GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


“ Were 
Willard. 

“ All my ancestors, so far as I know, were 
Friends; all farmers, well-to-do, industrious, 
thrifty people, sober and long lived.” 

“ Was this the room,” I said, glancing around 
at the rows of books, the old-fashioned open | 
hearth, the writing desk, and all that made the 
place so homelike, ‘where a lady came to you | 
who had known great sorrow. through her 
husband’s drinking You got him out of the 
saloon, I think >” 

“Will you be kind enough to give us that 
recital ¢ “a leet Mis: Willard. | 

“1 received a note from oa lady whom | 


you all Quakers?” asked Miss 


[SurrLEMENT. 


kuew very well whose husband was a periodical 
drunkard. He held an important — public 
oftice here. He had been threatened with 
the loss of his oftice. He had a large family 
of children dependent upon his salary, and 
this note informed me that he was on one 
of his periodical drunks. The lady wanted 
to sce me, and | went to her house. She 
told me that he visited one particular grog 
shop, and that if that rum seller would not 
sell him any liquor she could get him home 
and get him suber so as to present 
him at the office next day. | went to 
this rum seller and inquired if Mr. 
—~- was there. He said he was not. 
1 heard voices in the back room, and 
upon opening the door saw there Mr. 
1 took him by the arm and 
pulled him out. 1 said to the ram 
seller, ‘Here is this man who has a 
public oftice, and his family is depen- 
dent upon his salary. He has been 
threatened with removal if he does not 
improve his habits. His wife is in great 
distress for fear he will be removed. 
She says if you will not sell him any 
liquor she can yet him home and get 
him sober. 1 beg of you not to let 
him have any more liquor. ‘ But,’ 
said the saloon-keeper, ‘he is a friend 
of mine. 1 don’t want to offend him 
by not selling him liquor.’ * Why,’ | 
said, ‘don’t you seo how it is? It 
would be a very great misfortune, a 
very great disaster to his family to 
lose his oftice. If you won't sell him 
any liquor we can get him home and 
get him sober.’ He said, ‘Tt is my 
business to sell liquor, I have a 
license to sell liquor. I sell liquor to 
everybody who wants it and who has 
the money to pay for it. I support 
my fainily by selling liquor, and I don't 
want any of your advice either, When 
I want your advice I will let you know. 
Until then you can keep it to yourself.’ 
I said, ‘It is your business to sell 
liquor, is it? You have a license to 
sell liquor, you say? You support 
your family by destroying other people's families, 
do you? Heaven helping me,’ I said, ‘J will 
see if we cannot change all that.’” 

“The man pointed to his license, 1 believe » ” 
said Miss Willard. 

* Yes,” replied General Dow; * he said, * There 
is my license,’ aud it huny there on the wall.” 

“And what beeame of the man,” TP asked, 
“whom you sought to save >” 

“He became a sober man,” said General Dow. 
“The Maine Law came after awhile and shut up 
the vrog shops. I strongly felt after this incident 
that the first thing to be done was to change 
public opinion. “The law is supposed to represent 
public opinion upon any subject of which 
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law treats, and therefore License Law was 
supposed to represent that opinion in relation 
to the traffic in liquors. In order therefore to 
procure prohibition it was necessary to change 
public opinion on that subject.” 

“« And so you set to work to accomplish this ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied the old man. “ Every summer 
and winter I drove in my carriage, with one or 
two men with me, addressing a series of meet- 
ings in every part of the State, calling upon 
friends of temperance to arrange gatherings ; and 
through the year I continued this work, taking 
one or two good speakers with me, and going 
from town to village right through the country.” 

“1 suppose there was very little literature at 
this time ?” 

“Yes,” replied the General, “very little, and 
what there was was chiefly devoted to showing 
the evils of strong drink, but none, I think, 
dealing with it in a broader aspect. We 
published and printed leaflets at that time, and 
distributed them in thousands, and laboured 
through our literature and speeches to show 
that the liquor traftic was the direct and inevi- 
table cause of pauperism, suffering, and crime. 
We kept harping on that.” 


were defeated by an overwhelming majority, and | and, we all set out for the City Hall. On 
the law was re-enacted by the Republicans.” alighting, we were led up the white steps under 

“The law has stood on the statute-book ever | the great colonnade into the splendid building, 
since, has it not?” I said. where we followed our aged host along the wide 

“Yes, Ever since that day; it has been | corridors until, in an ante-room, we met Sheriff 

improving, however, in its methods and penalties. Cram and his companions. - 
I was Mayor of Portland when the bill was) “ Now you will see a grand sight,” said the 
passed, and it is curious that it was precisely as General, rubbing his hands as happy as a boy 
I had written it. The chairman, however, said | out of school; and once more we set out, and 
to me that unless the bill could be printed that | descending a long flight of stairs found ourselves 
night and on the desks of the members next | in a great underground vault, where a strange 
morning, it could not pass that session, 80 1| sight met our eyes; pots and pans piled pell- 
undertook to see to that. The State printer was mell, bottles, large and small, barrels of all 
the biggest rum seller in Maine, but the foreman dimensions, tin cans marked “ Butter,” wooden 
of his office was a temperance man whom I | boxes with the word “ Biscuits” written in 
happened to know personally, It was late in obtrusively large letters, in short, every device 
the afternoon, but I went down to his oftice and | and subterfuge that could hold the liquor that 
told him the whole story. He promised me that he | had to be thus smuggled into the Prohibition 
would do it, he kept his word, and the copies | State. These had been carefully collected and 
were on the desks of the members next| kept there for the last three months, as the 
morning.” General was determined to give us the sight of 
a “ spilling” during our visit to Portland ; but 
after all, what had been collected would not have 
stocked a small public-house in any single side 
street in London. The sheriffs were preparing 
for their work. The first to be attacked was a 
big barrel of rum. The bung was soon unstopped 
and the tawny tide began to pour down the hole 
in the floor that led to the main drain, giving 
forth its sickening fumes that brought many 
a wretched scene before one’s remembrance ; 
I confess that when I thought of the many lives 
I had seen dragged to the gutter by reason of 
its power, I was glad to see the liquor going 
there instead. Soon General Dow placed in my 
hands a stone cask, and bade me empty it, and 
Miss Willard, arming herself with a glass bottle, 
we each added our share to the work of destruc- 
tion, and left the scene glad to have witnessed 
that which places the destroyer of human happi- 
ness in a dungeon instead of the victims that it 
too often holds captive. 

At the deor I turned once more to look at 
the dimly-lighted vault and the weird scene —— 
“the spirits in prison,” as Canon Wilberforce 
calls the captured beer barrels and rum kegs. 

“You hear a good deal,” said General Neal 
Dow, as we emerged into the sunlight, “ about 
the failure of Prohibition in Maine. There is 
not a word of truth in that. In more than 
three-fourths of our territory, containing more 
than three-fourths of our population, the liquor 
traffic is practically unknown. An entire gene- 
ration has grown up there, never having seen a 
grog shop nor the effects of one.” 

I gazed into the old man’s strong face, and I 
felt that the day would come when thousands 
would look upon him as the hero of a greater 
battle than had ever been won by nation against 
nation—the battle for a principle, misunderstood, 
misrepresented, but bound to triumph, as all 
right must eventually win its way against all 
wrong. 


THE RESULT OF PROHIBITION. 


“The result of prohibition, I suppose, has 
been obvious? ” I asked. 

“It has made Maine,” replied the General, 
“one of the most prosperous states in the 
Union, while before the enactment of the Maine 
Law # was undoubtedly the poorest. The 
people at that time consumed the entire value 
of all their property of every kind in drink, in 
every period of less than twenty years. Our 
share of the national drink bill would be now, 
in proportion to the population, about seventeen 
million dollars, and the indirect cost would be 
about twelve million dollars additional, making 
twenty-nine million dollars in all. But one 
million and a half would more than pay for all 
the liquor now brought into Maine and sold in 
violation of the law. Mr. Blaine, during the 
Garfield campaign, at a great meeting in the 
City Hall, Portland, said that Maino was the 
most prosperous state in the Union.” 

“Now, General Dow,” I said, “1 want to 
hear what you think of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Do you not think that in 
this country it has been as active and able a 
factor as any temperance society in the last 
few years? ” 

“ We could not get along without it,” said 
General Dow. “ When the W.U.T.U. first began, 
I thought nothing would come of it ; I believed 
the labour would be so great and the annoyances 
so numerous that the women would soon get 
sick of it and give it up. I found out I was 
greatly mistaken. If the temperance societies 
of this country were half as earnest, active, and 
efficient as the women are, we should have won 
universal prohibition long ago.” 


FIRST FRUITS. 


“ How long did you harp on this string before 
you began to hear a twanging echo from the 
people ? ” asked Miss Willard. 

“We saw the fruits of our work constantly 
wherever we went, but it was ten years before 
we got the Maine Law. I remember an incident,” 
said the General, “that took place at the 
town of Hiram. Once while I was speaking, 
I noticed three ladies come in, an elder and 
two younger ones. During the meeting they 
went out. I was a little disturbed at that, fear- 
ing that we had said something that had hurt 
them in some way. But they were present at 
the meeting in the evening. When it was over, 
onc of them came up and said to me, ‘We went 
out of the meeting this afternoon; we keep 
tavern, and we have been selling liquor; I went 
to see my husband and to say to him, “ Husband, 
the liquor must go out of this house or I will go 
out.”’ Their house became a temperance hotel 
afterwards.” 

“That was pretty good. It wasn’t anything 
that had hurt her ; it had hit her instead,” said 
Miss Willard. 

“TI became very well acquainted with those 
people afterwards,” continued General Dow, “ and 
in making our missionary excursions about the 
country we frequently stopped at that house. 
They were very nice, respectable people. There 
were very respectable people selling rum in those 
days, members of churches, many of them. But 
all that is ended. Nothing tends to make a 
business despicable like the consensus of public 
disapproval expressed in law.” 


THE W.C.T.U. 


“What do you think of the relation of the 
W.C.T.U. to the political movement in the 
country?” I questioned again. 

“Tt has been very influential,” said General 
Dow. “You see,” he added, “the politicians 
all over the country are afraid of them. They 
are not afraid of us Good Templars; they do 
not care for us Sons of Temperance, but the 
politicians are really afraid of the W.C.T.U, 
They don’t care for the others, though they are 
excellent organisations, but, as I often say, we 
are nice people and honest friends of temperance ; 
we don’t drink, we make temperance speeches, 
sing temperance songs, and pass temperance 
resolutions, but we do not work as the women 
do ; we do not carry the war into Carthage.” 

So engrossing was the conversation that we 
almost forgot that a great meeting was to 
be held and that the luncheon hour was at 
hand. But General Neal Dow had provided 
for us a treat that he had specially arranged 
with a view to making our visit a memorable 
one. The carriage came round to the door, 


THE MAINE LAW. 


“And so after years of petitioning,” I said, 
“you got thelaw? That is encouraging. Was 
it from a democratic legislature ? ” 

“ Ye3,” replied the General ; “ in the year 1851 ; 
the bill passed through all its stages in one day. 
It was passed by a vote of eighty-six to forty in 
the House, and eighteen to ten in the Senate. 
During all the passage of the bill through the 
Senate I kept the draft of. the bill myself, I 
carried it, and resolved that it should not be 
stolen by anybody. I took it myself to the 
engrossing clerks, and when it was passed 
through the House I sat by the speaker's side.” 

“ Ts it true,” I asked, “ that when the bill had 
been in operation a year or two the people got 
tired of the law and went back ?” 

“Yes,” replied the General. “It was four 
years afterwards. That was brought about by an 
amalgamation of the rum Whigs and rum Demo- 
crats, but at the very next election the rum party 


The picture of Neal Dow’s life and work 
would not be complete without some mention 
ofthe White Ribbon leader in Maine. Mrs. L. 
M. N. Stevens, of Portland, is one of the most 
notable characters developed by the Woman's 
Crusade, She has for years been President of 
the Maine W.C.T.U., and is Recording Secretary 
of the National Society. She is one of those 
pure New England types, true as steel, warm- 
hearted, and keenly intellectual, and has brought 
to the ''emperance work those exact methods of 
thought and action that are largely due to her 
early training as a teacher. Mrs. Stevens has 
been untiring in her efforts to assist General 
Dow in maintaining the integrity of the Maine 
Law. It was a high tribute that was paid to 
her fair and impartial mind when, although a 
Prohibitionist, she was selected to be one of the 
two Lady Managers for the State of Maine at 
the World’s Fair by a Republican Governor, 
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when she caught those blessed words: “The 
Master is come and calleth for thee.” 

The women of Ohio, on whom first fell the Pen- 
tecostal fire that has now spread to every shore, 
will always hold the veteran's post asthe White 
Ribboners fall into line in their sacred peaceful 
war. Many a time I have rested in their homes 
on my Temperance journeyings, and when this 
privilege fell to my lot it was my constantly 
recurring exclamation, “ Now talk to me of the 
Crusade!” The answer that they gave was 
significantly uniform : 

‘Oh, that was something which can never be 
told ; it was only to be felt and loved and prayed 
over ; it was not to be told.” 

What wonder that those pioneers were called 
by a German publican, “Ze Rock of Ages 
women” when the method of their merciful 
crusade was to kneel on the dram-shop floor or 
on the cold stones of the street, to face tho 
jeering mobs with words of hymn and prayer, 
to weep over the tempted and fallen who were 
strangers to them, because they remembered that 
these were somebody's sons ; to hear prison bars 
clashing behind them because on the streets, 
often blocked with beer casks or reeling forms 
of men enslaved, they dared to pray that God 
would bare his arm for their deliverance ? All 
this they did because the bells of Heaven had 
struck the hour when women should go forth to 
fight against strong drink in the name of God, 
home, and humanity. 

These women learnt and taught to uncounted 
thousands of their sisters the blessedness of the 
benignant life; they made us understand more 
perfectly that not in the acquisition of a lan- 
guage, not in the mastery of a piano keyboard, 
not in an acquaintance with current literature, 
lies the secret of the happiest life, but that to 
guard the ninety and nine that went not astray, 
to train their little feet to love the safe sure 
path, and then to go out seeking the hundredth 
who has wandered “away on the mountains 
bleak and bare ”—in this lies the supreme happi- 
ness of every heart that God has touched. 
Women had all along been amateurs in doing 
good, but the Temperance Crusade strengthened 
their conviction that to do good is the business 
of life. A grand word is that Saxon word, 
“lady,” “giver of bread,” but the temperance 
movement is helping to extend that definition 
in accordance with the latest researches, and to 
make “lady” mean “ giver of the Bread of Life,” 
not forgetting the loaf in one hand, but offering 
in the other the New Testament of “ peace on 
earth, good-will to men.” 

When asked, “ What do you wish todo?” we 
have this answer ready, “ Well, not one harsh, 
ungentle thing. Our motto is womanliness first, 
afterward what you will. We are Christian women 
first of all, White Ribboners secondly; above all we 
are not in any true sense the enemies of anybody. 
It is the liquor selling that we fight against, not 
liquor sellers ; it is the liquor drinking that we, 
oppose, not liquor drinkers, for we have learnt 
to “hate the sin and yet the sinner love.” We 
recognise the traftic as a hideous anachronism, 
the relic of a less enlightened, less Christian 
social state, and the appetite as one super- 
induced by the dangerous custom of social 
drinking—a custom unworthy of this kind and 
scientific age, That the appetite is inherent we 
deny, and in support of this state the fact that 
as a class neither Anglo-Saxon nor Oriental 
women have been drinkers, and that whole 
nations of strong active men have always totally 
abstained. We do not take a position antagon- 
istic to the habits or pursuits of any class for 
any of the reasons which have opposed 
armies on the field or statesmen in the 3 ‘a ¢ harvain,” showed the docu: 
cabinet. We do not seek to acquire territory, | ae Rea hess ul habitnes of a public- 
save that we would fain win for total abstinence |} ye in the locality. It is said a neues 
the territory of every brain and heart. We do! and wife took an affectionate farewell of eac 
not seek the acquisition of the brewers’ riches, | other. 


but we do covet the riches of his influence and 
his example. These men may now call us 
fanatics, but we believe that thereare hours ahead 
when they will not so regard us, for hundreds of 
men who once sold and drank intoxicating liquors, 
have told us, even with tears, that we had 
proved ourselves the best friends they ever 
knew. There are brewers, publicans, distillers, 
rectifiers, and wholesale dealers, who admit 
their business to be unworthy of enlightened 
manhood, and have expressed to us in private 
their wish and purpose to withdraw from it; 
and even if nono of these men are ready to 
admit that we are right and they are wrong, 
we believe there isan hour not far ahead of 
them—life’s most significant and honest hour— 
when they will seo that in the endeavour to per- 
suade them to better habits and better business 
we were true friends whose wounds were faith- 
ful. As they look back over tho path of life's 
mysterious “ might have been ; ” as they sco that 
the only indestructiblo material in Destiny's 
fierce crucible is character; as that vast life 
beyond this life's last milestono lifts on them its | 
mystic vision, and they see that the warp and 
woof of destiny were woven in tho humming 
loom of life that is, they may send back to this 
pathetic world the echo of a terrible surprise. 
Like the German poet on his death-bed after a 
long atheistic career, their cry may bo, “ Wo 
must—thon—think —of- God—also ! ” 

The motto of our great leader, General Neal 
Dow, has always been eternal hope in God and 
man. He has believed that though the light of 
the temperance reform shines often in darkness 
which comprehends it not, it must just go on 
shining all the same, until the day dawns ‘and 
the shadows flee away. At first it was only a 
beam in darkness; then a torch held up in the 
gloom; then a “light in the window for 
thee, brother ;” then a beacon flashing grandly 
out on the must dangerous headland of the 
Republic’s and the Empire's coast ; but it shall 
grow and gathor light, until it climbs the zenith 
like another sun, and pours the healing of its 
bright benignant beams into the darkest heart 
and the most desolate home. Let us never be 
disheartened—it is God's great bencon-light, 
not ours! 

Dear sisters, near and far away, all that ought 
to be true is ideally true to-day, and will be 
actually true some day, as sure as God is God, 
True then already, in the realm of thought, and 
in the beneficent purpose of Jehovah; true in 
the outlook of our faith, be it our blessed 
privilege to work right bravely on toward the | 
realisation of temperance truth in the realm 
of things material. Even as in Scotland the 
stalwart clansmen threw the sacred heart 
of Bruce out into the hot aud surging battle 
that with unconquerable ardour they might 
rush to regain it, crying, “Teart of Bruce, 1 
follow thee!” so we have thrown into the 
battle of the angel against the dragon, this ideal 
of a better civilisation; wo have staked our all 
upon it, and we will pursue it with steadfast 
courage, undismayed by volleys of adverse 
opinion, undeterred by the galling cross-fire of 
harsh criticism, unblinded by the suffocating 
smoke-cloud of the public apathy. Sisters, let 
your war-cry be, “For (God and homo and 
nativo land,” and “Tarry not in all the plain!” 


OUR WHITE RIBBON 
CREED. 


By Frances E. WItarp. 


Humanity, having struggled up out of despotism, 
which is the slavery of the body; out of ignor- 
ance, which is the slavery of the mind; out of 
superstition, which is the slavery of the con- 
science, finds itself bound by a still more gall- 
ing chain. The customary social use of 
intoxicating drinks and their legalised sale 
(whatever these may have been in the early cen- 
turies) are to-day the occasion and the method 
of a slavery the most odious that has ever 
rivetted its fetters upon mankind, for it 
binds not the body only, but the mind ; it 
claims not alone the life which is, but that which 
is to come. ‘ Uncle Tom,” under the lash of 
the brutal “overseer,” was calm and exalted in 
the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free, but 
when a man cannot think his own thoughts, 
cannot speak his own words, cannot use his own 
five senses, though nobody hinders him, and 
when such a spell is laid upon his conscience 
that his cruelty is the greatest to those he loves 
the best, then is hea slave indeed, Further- 
more, this tyranny of alcohol has all climes, all 
seasons, all classes for its own, and winds its 
fiery bands around the brain of a Burns, a 
Sheridan, a Webster, as surely and securely as it 
does around the witless skull of a Falstaff or a 
Caliban. England and America are equally 
under the curse ; nay, more, the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now; but the great family of races, in propor- 
tion to its enlightenment, is making common 
cause against our common foe. The day has 
dawned at last which Whittier foretold, the 
da: 
a “Of universal brotherhood, 

Unknown to other rivalries 

Than of the m'ld humanities 

And gracious interchange of good; 

When meet beneath saluting flags, 

While closer strand shall lean toward strand, 


The Eagle of our native crags, 
The Lion of our motherland.” 


The birthday celebration of the oldest and 
most celebrated Temperance leader that now 
lives serves as occasion for stretching another 
cord of fraternity over the continents and under 
the sea. Standing side by side in the great 
battle for their preservation, we bring nearer to 
each other our widely-severed homes, and learn 

) a little more about the grandest of all lessons— 
that in the unity of God’s Spirit and the bond 
of His peace 


“Names and creeds and altars fall— 
Thou, O Christ, art all in all.” 

The Temperance cause lives and is growing 
every day more powerful, because, through the 
blindness of law-makers, there is adequate pro- 
tection furnished by our respective Governments 
for every one of their subjects save the dearest 
and most loyal of them all, and that is home 
itself. Long and dreary was the night in which 
through murky air mothers went out to seek 
their erring sons, in which heart-broken children 
mourned over their strong staff broken and 
their beautiful rod, and wives murmured with 
white lips: 

“He cometh not; my hearth is dreary ; 


He cometh not; my heart is weary ; 
J wish that I were dead.” 


A Wire Soup vor Fourrexce.—An Italian 
lodging-house in Middle Row, Croydon, was on 
Sunday night the scene of a curious transaction, 
a labouring man selling his wife toa fellow lodyer 
for a “pot” of fourpenny ale. The purchaser 
took a receipt for his money, and afterwards, in 


But behold the morning dawns! The queens 
of home, the guardians of society, the teachers 
of little children, have discovered that there is 
something they can do besides sitting back 
yonder in the shadows and hopelessly singing this 
sad refrain, They are on the track at last of 
the worst foe that home, society, and little chil- 
deen ever knew. They have heard and heeded 
the voice which caused Mary to rise up hastily 
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In our next Supplement we shall commence a 
bright and attractive Serial Story by Mark Sale. 
The story, which deals with the Temperance Ques- 
toon, is entitled ‘* The Sins of the Fathers.” 


‘WHO DID SIN—THIS TAN 
OR HIS PARENTS?” 


BY LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE day was bitterly cold. I hardly could hold 
the reins as we traversed the familiar road along 
which I had journeyed the last time I was 
summoned to that same home in the summer 
weather. Could it be true that the woman who 
when the roses were in bloom was in full health 
and vigour, had been stricken down, and that 
the new year in its maturity would see her no 
longer amongst us? The groom held the pony 
for me to alight, and passing quickly into the 
house I met the eldest daughter in the hall. 
‘Is it so bad?” I said, looking into her face 
and reading the answer to my question there. 
“Yes, yes,” she said, under her breath, “‘ it is 
true; she is going from usfast. Oh, come in 
here ;” she added, drawing me into the study 
and shutting the door, ‘‘and tell me what can 
Ido.” There was more than grief in her tone, 
there was despair. She stood before me, looking 
into my face as though my help was the Jast 
straw to which she clung. I laid my hand 
- on her shoulder, and tried to murmur words 
of consolation—words that always seem so hard 
to utter, so empty, and so trivial in the pale 
presence of a gceat sorrow. “It's not for mamma 
only,” she said hastily, ‘‘that I am s9 agonised— 
oh, it’s not for her only, but he is here—he 
has come home, we sent for him. Oh, what are 
we to do? What are we to do?” And the 
frail little figure bent as a willow in the wind 
before the fiercs blast of sorrow. ‘He came in 
such a state ; we dare not take him to her ; he 
is lying drunk in the next room—now, at this 
moment !’’ There was a long pause, interrupted 
only by the girl’s sobs and the loud ticking of 
the clock, which seemed to remind one that with 
every recorded moment the time was hastening 
on for the one who was already standing at the 
river's edge that divides time from eternity. 

‘‘ She is calling for him all the time,” said the 
irl, when she could command her voice again. 
‘Oh, it is pitiful, pitiful.” _ 

I went to the door and gently pushed it open. 
There on the sofa in the room beyond lay the figure 
of a tall young man ; the head was almost buried 
in the cushions, but the flushed cheek was 
visible, and the heavy slumber spoke of the 
clouded brain and dulled intellect that could 
not heed the cry of his mother’s despair. I 
went up the staircase, along the darkened 
corridor, and softly entered the room where the 
sick woman lay. A nurse was standing by the 
bedside, and as the door cee the patient 
tried to raise herself, and with an eager look on 
her wan face, said— 

‘Is that you, my darling ?” 

The nurse bent over her, and tried to explain 
that I had come to see her, and with an effort 
that was pathetic in its feebleness, that mother 
tried to hide her disappointment, smiled faintly, 
and lay back on her pillows. Presently she 
moaned, and seemod tv forget that I was there. 

“ Will he come?” she said, ‘‘ will he come ? 
Did you tell him? Say he must be quick; I 
must see him; oh, I must see him? Don’t cut 
his curls, they are so shining and so bright ; he 
is not yet too old to wear them.” 

Her mind had wandered back to the past 
times that seem so near to thuse whov stand 
luoking over into the land where they reckon 
not by days ur years. 

The nurse whispered tu me softly, “ She calls 
fur him all the time ; we cannot comfort her.” 

Again the poor, tired vuice wa'led out, ** Will 
you bring him, nurse! Bring him quick! Oh, 
keep him safe, do not let him have it; he will 
kill himself. Oh, k-ep him safely ; bring him 
now!” 

I knelt by the bedside and buried my head in 
the pillow. I tried to whisyer words of prayer, 
hut the troubled spirit heeded nothing but its 
own consuming thirst. 
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The mother crying | 
for her first-born could not be comforted, and | 
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as I knelt, I prayed with an earnestness that 
seemed to me to make the prayer more real than 
any I had uttered... ‘‘ Oh, Father of Pity, when 
Thou hast guided the poor wandering feet across 
the valley into the light beyond, and when she 
stands before the Christ who knows the needs 
of man, and who once trod the world’s hard 
way, may He tell her then that the result of the 
feeble folly of her life can yet be remedied, and 
that by other hands her boy may still be brought 
back from the wilderness in which he wanders. 
Pitiful Christ, may this assurance yet be hers, 
and if she never now may watch over her boy 
on earth, still t her mother heart may 
guide him from the clearer light of heaven.” . . 


That night the frost lay white upon the ground. 


The moon shone clear and bright, and through 
the air rang out the sound of bells that told the 
village folk a soul had passed “‘ to where beyond 
earth’s voices there is peace.” 


* * 
The glittering sun shone on the snow-clad 


Rockies that rose like the old seer’s vision of 
the delectable mountains 

that seems to rear itself 
Colorado as did the mountains on the maps in our 
childhood’s days. The western city nestled under 
their giant shadow, and the air sparkled with the 
invigorating breeze that blew across the fields of 
snow. A coloured servant brought me a card as 
I sat writing near the window, from time to time 
pausing to look out upon that. wondrous scene. 


that wonderful range 
from the plains of 


I started as I read the name. 
‘“‘T have shown the gentleman into the par- 


lour,” said the dusky attendant. 


“ How small the world is!” was the platitude 


that rose to my mind, and as I held the card, 
memories of English hedgerows and cottage 
ees of green lawns and nodding rose- 


ushes, passed before me, and then of a cold 


still night and the sound of bells. 


I went towards the parlour. A tall man 


emerged from the shadow, and coming to me 
held out his hand. I looked up into his clear 


ay 
ruddy 
that spoke of the change that time had wrought. 


eyes, and noted -his healthy, English 
cheeks, and honest, open countenance 


‘“‘T need not ask how the world goes with 
ou,” I said. ‘ I see that some divine alchemy 
as worked a wondrous change.” 

He smiled, embarrassed for a moment, and 


then he said, “I will tell you, if you care to 
hear.” 


We were seated in the pleasant bow window, 


looking out over the dazzling snow-capped hills. 


“You see,” he said, ‘when I came here | 


found it all so different; I was welcomed to 
these people’s homes, and I made many friends. 
The women were wonderfully kind; but the 
difference lies in this : they make it easy here for 
a fellow to keep straight. When I mix in the 
society of this place, it is not eae |2" strange 
that Ishould drink nothing. It woul 


be strange 
to them if, in the company of women, drink 
was ever offered to a guest. They make it easy 
for a fellow.” 

He sat there looking so strong and bright, 
so young and hopeful. Long after I bade him 
good-bye, and he had left me, I remained gazing 
out over the mountains, and the words rang in 
my ears, “ They make it easy to do right.” 

THE END. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 


THE President has during the past month addressed 
several very important gatherings. At Ashton- 
under-Lyne, where a successful meeting was held, 
the President of the local society presented Lady 
Henry Somerset with a most exquisite bouquet of 
orchids and lilies of the valley in the name of the 
women. 

At Wigan, on the following day (the 2nd March) 
an influential conference was held. Miss Alys 
Pearsall Smith gave a stirring address to the young 
women, Mrs. Boden spoke on social work, and 
gave most practical advice, and Lady Henry 
Somerset dwelt on the development of the move- 
ment. In the evening, the President addressed a 
mass meeting. Some beautiful flowers were at 
these meetings presented by the Wigan ladies to 
the President. 

Owing to illness, Lady Henry Somerset was 
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unable to attend the conference that was arranged 
at Bolton, which caused great disappointment to the 
five hundred women who were assembled in the 
Hall; but in the evening she was present at the 
immense gathering, and with Mr. Raper and Mr. 
Postlesthwaite spoke in favour of the Direct Veto. 

The following day at Rocidale, Miss Pearsall 
Smith addressed a “ Y” meeting, and in the evening 
the President spoke in the beautiful Rochdale Town 
Hall with Mr. F. Smith, J.P., and others. 

Oo the 8th a most successful conference was 
held at Birkenhead, where an exquisite bouquet of 
flowers was precented to Lady Henry Somerset com- 

of pink tulips and lilies of the valley: The Town 
all was beautifully decorated, and crowded to the 
utmost exvent. Miss Pearsall Smith spoke again to the 
young women, and Lady Henry Somerset presided, 
and replied to an immense number of questions that 
were sent tothe platform. The arrangements for 
the conference were well carried out, and great 
interest was manifested throughout. The same 
night, the President addressed a mass meeting in 
Liverpool assembled in the church of the late Hugh 
Stowell Brown. The Rev. Charles Garrett and Mr. 
Guthrie also spoke, and the meeting was most 
enthusiastic. strong resolution was passed in 
favour of the Local Veto. 

On the 12th March the President visited Hall, 
where an immense meeting gathered in Hengier's 
Circus. A young representative of the Band of 
Hope, clad as the May Queen, presented Lady 
Henry with a bouquet of white flowers, Miss 
Florence Balgarnie accompanied Lady Henry, and 
addressed the meeting. The following day, in 
answer to the appeal made in the evening, many 
ladies assembled to meet Lady Henry, and a most 
successful Branch of the National B.W.T.A, was 
formed. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, a conference was held at 
Grimsby, addressed by Miss Alys Pearsall Smith 
and Lady Henry Somerset, In the evening, Lady 
Henry Somerset and Mr. J. H. Raper addressed a 
mass meeting, at which Mrs. Wiotringham took the 
chair. The.Y’s of Grimsby presented the President 
with £2, which they wished to yive as a contribu- 
tion to the Inebriate Home, feeling that such a 
gift would be more acceptable to her than the 
flowers they had intended to offer her. 

The last month has been one of unceasing activity 
among the organisers of the National Association, 
and indeed we have the largest record of new 
branches organised for any one single month reported 
to us. Mrs. Hughes has been untiring in her 
labours in South Wales, Pembrokeshire, Mont- 
gomeryshire and Brecon, and she has in prospect 
twenty new local societies that are waiting to be 
formed and affiliated. 

Miss Shilston has done good service at Taunton, 
Tewkesbury, and Ross. Mrs. Emmett has been at 
work near Birmingham and in Yorkshire. Miss 
Whyte has organised around Manchester, and is 
now at work in Staffordshire, where several local 
societies are in process of being formed, Miss 
Pearsall Smith, Secretary of the ‘““Y ” Department, 
has formed four new “ Y” societies and spoken at 
five conferences. Her work is increasing, and there 
is everywhere an awakening among the young 
women, who rejoice to ‘have so gifted a leader. 
Mrs. Sheppard has organised at Torquay and Paign- 
ton, and is now at work arvund Piymouth, where 
the local society is helping her to form new orgauiza- 
tions. Mrs. Dann will visit the Isle of Wight 
shortly, when a society is to be formed at Cowes. 
She has done good service in Hants and Oxford- 
shire. Miss Langstaff has visited several places in 
Lincolnshire where new local societies can be 
formed. A most flourishing society has been 
organised by Mrs. Lamb at Enfield, and Miss Hood 
has also formed a new local society at My ford, Welsh- 
pool. Her recent visit to Ireland was in every way 
encouraging. Much interest was evinced by the 
women of the south, and from many parts of © 
Ireland invitations have come to the President, who 
has consented to visit some of the largest centres 
in June, where meetings are already being 
arranged. 

Mrs. Aukland, Mrs. Paddon, Mrs. Bailhache, Mrs. 
Thorp and other members of the National Execu- 
tive, including Mrs. Wynford Phillips and Miss 
Conybeare, have also reported new 1] cal sovieties 


*," This Supplement will be published monthly, 
and will be issued separately as well as given with 
the Weekly Number. The price of the Supplement 
alone is 2s per 100 prepaid. Curriage 6d. per 100 
All orders should be sent with remittance 
to the publishers, Horace Marshall and Son, 125, 
Fleet Street, EC. 
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